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DEATH OF MR. LOUDON. 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of Mr. LOUDON has involved his family in the deepest distress in every 
sense of the word; for although he laboured most incessantly, nearly day and night, for the space of forty years. and his 
works had an extensive sale—yet, from the circumstance of his being an invalid for years, and the expensive nature of the illus- 
trations to = Weeess he died cooniderably indebted to the Printers an meravers i , the freater Part of this debt was incurred in 
i ast ' r! pe. o' of all Mr. Loudon's Works, namely, the ‘ a work which alone is 
sufficient Le temo is fame as an au 
er much consideration, it was decided that the best means of prov iding fe for his family, (and a means, too, strictly in Keeping 
wit the independent spirit which characterised the life of Mr. Loudon), would be by promoting the sale of bis truly valuable 
lications. ere is a large hock on hand of the following Works, the sale of which would extricate the family tee from hele present 
embarrass: som, by enabling Mrs. Loudon to discharge the debt, and reserve the copyrights in her own hands as a means of 
future support ; ates is earnestly hoped that every ~N ion who respects the memory of the late Mr. Loudon, will exert himsel 
by soliciting his ronds to become subscribers for the Publications enumerated below :— 


Published in July, 1838, price 10/. cloth lettered 
THE ARBORETUM ET 'FRUTICET UM BRITANNICUM; 


In Eight Volumes: Four of Letter-press illustrated by above 2500 tee Sh and Four of octavo and quarto Plates. 
Just tN EN complete in One Volume, price 2/. 10s., and in Ten Parts at 5s. each, 
AN RUBS; 


NCYCLOPA:DIA OF TREES AND SH 


Being the ARboRgTUM ET F scamenee BritaANNicum ABRIDGED: for the Use of Nurserymen, Gard and F 


Published October 1, 1839, in One Volume, 8vo., with upwards of 250 OREM IN Price 12, 108., and 3/, 6s. coloured, 
REP PTON’S LAN DSCAPE- GARDENING; 


Being the whole Works on Landscape-G and | Architecture of the late HUMPHRY REPTON, Esq.; with a 
a Notice, and Notes by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c, 


Published August 1, 1833, in One Volume, 8vo., numerous Engravings, price 
THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION ; 
Comprising the Choice of a Suburban or Villa Residence, or of a Situation on which to form one; the Arran ement and Furnishing 
f the House; and the Laying-out, Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole aqeases for Grounds 
from One Perch to Fifty Acres and upwards in Extent; and intended for the instruction of those who know little of Gardening 
ur fairs. 

















Published November 1, 1842, in One Volume, 8vo., with upwards of 380 Engravings, price 16s. 
THE SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIST ; 


Or, an Attempt to teach the Science of Horticulture, and the Management of the Fruit, Kitchen, and Forcing Gardens, to Persons 
who have had no previous Knowledge or Experience in these Departments. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE; 
Any Number or Volume published subsequently to 1834 may be purchased separately. ‘The Second Series, consisting of Six Volumes, 
froin 1835 to 1840 inclusive, for 6/. 8s. 6d. ; for 1841, 1/. 1s. 6d. ; for 1842, 1/.28.; and for 1843, 1/.5s.; or the Third Series complete in 9 vols. 9/. 


be a Post Office order being sent to Mrs. Loudon, Bayswater, London, any of Mr. Loudon’s works will be forwarded in the 
monthly parcel of any aval Bookseller; or through an Nurseryman or Seedsman in the neighbourhood of London. A list of the 
eubscribers names wi npe ar weeny} in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Public Meeting fo benevolent purpose of promoting the sale of these works will be held in the rooms of the Horticul- 
tural Society, Regent-street, London, by the kind permission of the Council, on Saturday, the 17th of February, at two o'cloc'! 
precisely, w Jen it is hoped all persons taking an interest in Gardening, who are within a reasonable distance, will attend. 


On the Ist December, 1843, exactly a fortnight previous to Mr. Loudon’s lamented death, he published the following statement :— 
“ The ‘ Arboretum Britannicum’ was got up between the years 1833 and 1838, and published on Mr. Loudon’s own account, at 
an expense of upwards of 10,000/.; the greater part of this sum was owing at the completion of the work, but it sold so well, till the 
late depression of the book trade in 1st, that only about 2,600/. of the debt remained to be paid off at the end of that year. It is, 
however, necessary to observe that this large proportion of the debt was not paid off solely by the produce of the ‘ Arboretum,’ but 
in part by yoed pare of Mr. Loudon’s other literary property, consisting of thirteen different public ations, (enumerated below), all 
of which stand pledged in the hands of his publishers, Messrs. Longman, for the debt on the ‘ Arboretum.’ This debt, at the pre- 
sent time, amounts to about 2,400/. ; and hence, if 350 additional subscribers could be got,the debt would be at once liquidated, the 
were edged for it set free, and Mr. Loudon or his family would enjoy the whole produce of his literary property.* 
his Appeal would never have been made, had not Mr. Loudon, who has been an invalid for several years, been lately seized 
with an inflammation of the lungs, terminating in chronic bronchites, which. even if the disease should be considerably alleviated, 
will effectually prevent him from og bem ursuing his rofession of landsc ape-gardener, on the produce of which profession, 
and on the literary labours of Mrs. Loudon, he has entire y depended for his income, since his literary property was pledged for 
the * Arboretum.’ Under these circumstances Mr. Loudon feels himself justified in taking this mode of soliciting additional Sub- 
scribers to the‘ haenties* and in begging his Friends and Patrons throughout the country to assist him i in obtaining them. 
“The * Arboretum’ has been spoken of in the bighest terms in all the principal Reviews of Europe, and in the Botanical Perio- 
dicals a perth America, The Quarterly Review says 
ook is one of solid value, worthy of a Dlace in the Library of every landed gentleman, as well as of every student of 
Boteniesl. Pevd Xk § and Horticultural science....Let us warmly congratulate Mr. Loudon on having finished his Herculean 
task ; a task which few men, except himself, would have had the courage to begin, and still fewer the perseverance to complete, 
The' Seneqetges Sas Britannicum’ is complete in its kind, and it must become a standard book of reference on all subjects connected 
with trees.’— 


The following Ladies, Noblemen, and Gentlemen, who already possess the work, on being applied to, have kindly permitted 
their names to be published as approving of the ‘ Arboretum,’ and OF this Address to the Public : 


The Right Hon. Lady Roll The Earl of Lovelace Captain Widdrington, R.N. 
awrence, of Studley Ro Royal Viscount Combermere Joseph Strutt, — perby 

Northumber The Bishop of Wi inchester Ges e Cranstou aes. 

Devonshire Lord Monteagle pitsry yb etty Hall 

Buccleuch Sir John Trevel yen Brooks, E: wicke House 
of Sutherland Sir Thomas Dy ee Gre gory Grexory, Esq. Harlaxton 

he Marquis of Northampton Sir H. E. Bunbur: flan 
The or of Shrewsbury W.R. Baker, Esq. 
P. J. Selby, Esq. 


The Ea sex 
The Earl of Aberdeen Prof. Hensiow 
Prof. Lindley 


The E 
The Ear! Fitzwilliam Prof. Royle 
The Ear! of Radnor The Rev. Dr. Neill 
The Ear! of Ripon The Rev. W. 
- Ps It may be thought from the well-known extensive sale, pa es a twenty years, of Mr. Loudon’s Publications that he ought 
o be : in 00 intense application while compiling the ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ Mr. Loudon 
fell ‘eto ill health in 1821, which obliged bim ultimately to have his right arm amputated, his left hand being at the same time so 
much injured as to leave him with only the partial upe of two fingers, and his left knee being anchylosed. In consequence of tigse 
bodily infirmities, Mr. Loudon has been ob liged d to keep an amanuensis and a draughtsman for the last twenty years, and also, 
during the greater part of that sipfe. 9 carvers to act as valet. Had it not been for the ex 
arising from the same source, Mr. Loudon might have been now independent, even without 
tion is due to those who are ignorant of Mr. Loudon’s personal character.”’ 


This Appeal has been most liberally responded to, and in consequence of it copies of Mr. Loudon’s Works have been sold to 
the different Ladies. Noblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and Gardeners, whose names are included in the following list:—The 
names are given in the order in which the copies were ordered. 





Bayfordbury 
'wizell House 
Sir William Jardine 
arl of Harrington Sir W. J. Hooker 

a yore 


The Rev. J 
3 Pgrkeley 











nses thus incurred, and for others 
is literary property. This explana- 


een 


ARBORETUM BRITANNICUM, 101, THE SUBURBAN HORTICUL epee 16s. 
Joseph Strutt, =. 2nd sub-| Wm, Spence, Esq. 2nd sub-| Earl Fitzwilliam. 2 copies Dr. 


Neil 
scription. 10 scription Mr. Griffin. 5 The E 1 f Derb: 
jprence, § Studley Royal. lm Seamsben, Esq. The Gee M3 copies ley ta SMerray 4 


rs. 
2nd subscript Lord C! 
George Tiptweet, Esq. 2nd REPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING, plain. 308. 
Mr. Griffin | Lord Lilford 


fector of 
3. 38. 


61. 6s. 


G. 

Lord 
The 
The Duke Fy Barer 


Lord Wo 
Sir H. E. Bunbu 
Lord Viscount Hill 
THE SUBURBAN GARDENER, ll. 
“The Marquis of Northampton | Dr. Neill 


Edward Solly, Esq. 
Charles Stokes Esq. 
Joseph Hume, | M.P. 





‘olkestone subscription 
The Proprietors of the Garden-| The Marquis ¢ of Waterford 
jey & Osb dl Sir W.J' Hoo . REPTON'S LANDSCAPE GARDENING, coloured. 66s. 
Messrs. Whitl ey rani The Duke of rR 2nd Gpenpe Cranstoun, Esq., Core- Ri. Botanic Society of London 
Repl Pusemaom. 2nd subscrip-| _ subscri Thomas Sopwith, Esq. Lord Clinton 
Rev. W. Kirby, M.A. Lord Harris J.D. Llewelyn, Esq. 
fariX — Hin eae a. ile Reid ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 
t ton The Duke of Northumberland. | The Duke of ‘Sutherland, one | The Earl of Derby 
ae oeate and a sleet copy. copy commmnete. ay the ‘Sup- Lord Monteagle 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 50s. ar 
ford a e Rev. J. S. Henslow. 
Earl of Dartmou ig Cheffins, Esq. WATERTON’S ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 83. 
td So The Rev. J.S. Henslow The Rev. W. T. Bree 
homas Sopwith , Esq. Lord Murra prey 
Sir Oswald Mosley Henry Cheflins, Esq. 
THE GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE, 9 vols. 91. 17s. 


ers’ Chronicle J. D. Liewelyn, 
Senthampton 
Richard i Es 
Thomas Martin, Esq. 
Lord Thurlow The Hall aheorigten Libra: Mr. Loban, Southampton Sir Oswald Mosley 
Cronstoun, Esq. Corehouse | Richard Rathbone, Esq. THE ao werUnst so. 
Lord Murr 
ape Rev. M. Sir H. E. Bunbury 
The Royal Botanic Society of London, the Volumes for 1843. 





The Duke of Sutherland Lord Viscount Sidmouth 


HITTAKERS IMPROVED EDITi9 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS relating to Geo, 
PHY. siitusteated with Plates and Woodcuts. 18mo,, te 
. each. 
Ancient Pagiend and Wales Cate 
Modern—Improved edi- Ireland nis 
tion, by G.H.SmitxH Scotland 
inal corrected Colonies — Europe Ui tt Gg 
SAeTB. Care should be taken ta orden We 
. Care should be ta entee er WHITTAKER’ 
Epitions of the Catecaisms and Historigs, 2 Artery 
universal popularity, - Gneespeipled | attempts have ue 
substitute works o milar 
Whittaker & Co. havin pended % v 
Bours of of the copyrig’ Ry xand havin; 
urs of numerous eminent writers Perfected th the vai 
to the very latest state of science and history, 
them, by copious additions, as complete as elemen’ 
can be, are determined to protect their property, 
same time to prevent the public from being imposed 
spurious imitations. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


ee 
HILLIPS'S WORKS OF REFERENG 
Coxhead’s Ready Reckoner for all eed 


Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 

The Same eben with Farming and § 
Tables, of in ‘all agricul 1 concerns. 18mo,%,h, 

Mackenzie's Five Thousand Useful Receipts ; 
all the Domestic Arts gad oo geactionl Household Sciences, Py 
edition, 12mo. 10s, 6d. b 

The Farmer’s Calendar, detailing the busines i 
SSitiorin's thick volume, limo Its bowed? ot Atal 

____ Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PHILLIres S GEOGRAPHICAL and ASTRO. 
NOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


Goldsmith’s Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Ou 
line Maps to be filled up by Pupils. In Two Parts, The fr: 
fivine the ontiincs of countries, and the poccend only the lines of 

titude and longitude, wun tables, &c. Oblong 4to. Price 
3s. 6d. each, sewed. e same, on a larger scale, for room 
writing. . 6d. each. 

Atlases, to accompany the Copy-books. Deny 
Ato. 6s. 6d. plain, and 8s. 6d. coloured ; royal, 12s. plain. 

Prior’s Voyages Round te World, with 100 Ey. 
gravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Grammar of | British Geography, with 
Maps and Views. I8mo. 4s. 6d. b 

Clarke’s Hundred ake ng of the World, with 
100 Engravings. 47th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy, and the Pheno 
mena of the Heavens. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bound, with num 
rous Engravings. 

Shaw's Atlas of Nature, with several hundred Er- 
gravings and brief descriptions. Folio, 2/. 

Blair’s Practical Grammar of the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy. 18mo. with numerous Engravings ai 
Woodcuts, price 6s. bound. 

Nicolson’s Tables of Logarithms, from 1 to 10,000, 
Also of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, and Co-Sies, 
: Co- Tangents; and Co-Secants, with Natural Sines and Co-Sines 
VO. OS. 














Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
HILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS FOR 
CH 


ILDREN, in 18mo. sewed. 
The jandon Primer. By Mrs. Pelham, Sth 
edition, 


The ‘First Catechism of Useful | Knowledge, By 
Mrs. Pelham and D. Blair. 5ith edition, 
Bossut’s French and English Word- Book, 1s, 


Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, Is, 
Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Bossut’s Exercises in French Syntax, 3s. 
Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s Italian Phrase, or Idiom-Book, 1s. 
Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, 1s. 


Blair's English Grammar, with many Hundred 
Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. Price 2.6. 


“Adair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar, 18m. 
ls. sewed. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
HILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, & 
Blair's Models of Juvenile Letters, English, 


Peseeh, and Italian, with familiar topics for exercise. New 
edition, 12mo. 4s. bound, 

The Book of Trades; describing the operations 
and practices of all British Trades, Meamutectures, and — 


ments, the enide 
ith th ital required, profits, wages. , &c.: designed to 
British youth in the choice YY . yeoteunen. got ona — 
t rade, indu 
ee 01 Wood Engravings- 20th e: ition, 12mo. price 
bound. 


s. - 

Tabart’s Popular Fairy Tales and Wonder 
Legends. 25th edition, with coloured Engravings. 12mo “a 
Blair's a gue oe oe Conduct, Studies, 

ap Poi. Is. 4t wice "= each ro g sachin 
and girls schoo s. 0. . 
Robinson’s Theolog ical, Biblical, and Ecclesiae 
fiest Distieney 3rd nai. enlarged. In 1 thick 8vo. vol. 
ards, wit 
Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of rat on 
all subjects and varieties of art. 2s. half-bound, wit x, 
100 examples in all varieties of drawing, plain and colou 12s 
Nattes’s Examples of Rural Objects. Folio, 
Chalons’ Examples of Animals, containing sev 
hundred Drawings. Folio, price 10s 
"Mitchell's Universal Gaicehist; consisting Rh sepa 
he Arts and Sciences, and Pp 
pers ry ms] 23; with Engravings. 12mo. !. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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N° 849) 


ONASTIC and 
TWELFTH C 
lin of Bckelond, Monk of St. 
pet ofa to 5 Translated, from the original Latin, as 
A-inted by the Camden Society, under the superintendence of 
JOHN ¢ ce nOnF WOOD, Esq. F.R.S. &c. With Notes, In- 
ae E. TO S, Esq. Editor of * Lqetionen 
a pare of WHITTAKER’S POPU- 
Lak Titty of | oT Modern and ard j By hoawsfalty 
numerous valuable Copyright Wor! 

ical, &c., heretofore published at bette Bish 

prices, rom One Shilling upwards. 
seri tive ( no of the Series can be obtained through = 

Boo! 


“London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Mariaclane. 
Just published, price 3s 


E PORQUET’S NEW FR RENCH-ENG- 

LISH DICTIONARY, in which the PRONUNCIATION 

of certain Words has been MARKED OUT whena doubt may 

arise in the mind of the Pupil, or an uncertainty exist even 

among natives. Upwards of FIVE THOUSAND Words, and 

Phrases, either Proverbial. Idiomatical, and facerbiel, have been 
added with a corresponding English Translatio 

*,* The +" ?rrceae and English-French : parts together, 
price ss. boun Also lately published, 

LE COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de l’ECO- 
LIER FRANCAIS. 

Being QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on that Work, and in- 
tended to expedite and carry out more fully that method of 
teaching languages already so justly appreciated by the public. 

p Works published by Mr. De Porquert, 
ane Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secrétaire—Le 
Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book—First Italian 
ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology—Frenc’ 1C= 
tionary—Foreign and English Ready _Reckonen-—Eistelze de 

France—d’Angleterre—de Napoléon, 
*,_* Scholastic Agency as saeal_Otheo bours 11 till 4. 
11. Tavistock-street. Covent-garder 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Epvitep sy THOMAS BOURN. 
XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, in- 
terqpereed with Historical, 1, Chr 
Myth ], and Mise a am oy To moog are 
added Questions for Examination. With an Appendix, by which 
Oo Conaetiotions may be easily known. l4th edition. 12mo. 
6s. 
2. Chronological, 


PEL O eT, i the 


TURY, ~ exemplified in the Chroni- 
f mondsbury, from 




















Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 11th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bo 
3. Arithmetical Questions. — — with 
Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s. boun 
Key to the Exercises on the "Globes 2s.6d. 


a. + Miscellaneous Questions in English History 


ae | Biography. 5th edition, !12mo. 4s. boun 
6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment; describing the Principal Places in Judea, and those 
visited by St. Paul; and narrating the most important occur- 
Tences aaa in the Evangelical Histories jith Maps, and 
a brief Account of the Principal Religious Sects. 5th edition, 


12mo. 5s. €d. bound. 
7. Arithmetical Tables, &c. 20th edition, with 
Additions, 8d. 
Sold by Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
To all who have Farms or Gardens. 
ONTENTS or tHE Fourtn NuMBER oF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Twenty-four folio pages, price 6d. 6d. stamped, to go free by post. 


Agricultural value of land ~~ Loudon (Mrs.) meeting for 
Agriculture of the Isle of Man | Manures, means of improve- 
nemones, treatment of nt of 
Bees and Dutch Clover in New. BMonures dropped in the field 
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ford | n, Manchester 
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covering, by } Errington, Microscopical Society 
gardener to Sir Philip er- | Mildew, to cure 
Broctol Fiam a0 | Nos oo -land. +¥ 5m 
Hammon ‘ape | Night Covering an: ttom- 
Calendars of Operations for! ating “ _ 
ower Geodens, aks. remarks = 8 
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Duke of Sutherland (with a 
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‘Choice of Wheat for Seed,’ by| Roots of planta” 
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Sir G. S. Macke Rose Garden. 
salt, decomposition of 
suwaust as manure 
seeds, to soak i te chemical solu- 
tions, by Mr. Camp 
Seeds, to ceceriain the qualit =f 
eds, of Gardening, by 
Forsyth, gerdener to the Eari 
of Shrewsbury 


enzie 
Coal, burning’ of 
fommelina ceelestis 


English Larch and Scotch Pine, 
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ton, of Underbill a 

Pattening Cattle Mh different 
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Abbey Min r. Brodie, of 








Figs, culture of 
pene rees to pru 
Gloxinia. H Teen poening of 


Hye-grass, by J. Parkin- 
y Fiel ~+ Newark 


ichens on froit-tree 
Lilium lancifolium a “tum, &e. 





ing and steeping of, 
sor — 
Sheafeedine Shee 
Stall-feeding economy f, 
Lyon layfair. ( Sesulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England 
Swan River vegetation 
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ages for Agricultural La- 
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Wireworm, to destroy 


Tre Garpeners’ Coron 
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Pree Contains. in addition to the above, the London Market 


of Corn, H 
all the News of t he Week. Frui 
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This dey i is published, price ‘78. 6d 
FIFTH EDITION of the LAWS of HAR- 
MONIOUS COLOURING, To which is now added, 
AN ATT 44 TO DEFINE ASTHETICAL ieee 
B R. HAY, House Painter, Edinburg’ 
Author of * - ‘Natural Principlesand Anal voftl e: Harmony 
= i a Proportion ; or, t! eo Geometric Principle of Beauty 
nalyze 


London: W. S. Orr & Co.; and Edinburgh, Fraser & Co. 
In the press, iON 
DICT 








edily will be published, a New Edition of 
ARY, PRACTICAL, THEORE- 
TICAL, ee HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COM- 
MERCIAL NAVIGA ary? 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, 


Esq. 
mexssted with Maps and Plan: 

Neither labour nor expense has been spared ‘in attempting to 
perfect this edition, every part of which has been carefully 
revised and corrected, and the statements and details brought 
down to the latest period. ‘The various Supplements have been 
incorporated with the work, which has been farther enlarged 
Ne improved by information derived from all parts of the 
wor 

Recently published. by the same Author, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. 

price 4/. cloth lettered. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical, of the various Countries. Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the WORLD. With Maps. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 





On January the sth, 1844, was published, b bandsomely, printed in 
demy 8vo. Part the First, price 12s 
PECIES FILICUM; or, a Synopsis of all 
known Ferns. ——— Seat Part contains Gleicheniacee ; 
Polzpodiecem, in spas ro Pletee 1. to XX. 
By Sir WM. JAC SON “Hoc En, KHL L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Vice-President ot the Linnean Society, 
and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew 
It is intended t to publish Par? THE Seconp on the ist March, 


London: William Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, ETC, 
On Thursday, ist of February, was pabliched. & a —_ 

volume, 8vo. closely printed (to be 

the first volume, price 12s. bound in cloth, 


HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 
PLEGATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being 
divers Sermons ‘preached, A.D. MDCLIX—MDCLXXxIx,. By 
several Ministers of the Gospel, in or near London. 5th edition, 
carefully collated and corrected, with Notes and Translations 
of all the Quotations. 
By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller's Church History, &c. 
A volume will be issued ev -ry alternate month, so as to com. 
plete the pabSestios within the year. As there is only a very 
limited edition printed, persons desirous of possessing this most 
valuable work are recommended to send their names promptly 
to their respective Booksellers, or to the Publisher, 
Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. 











CAMPBELL’S POETS FOR FIFTEEN SHILLINGS. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION of 


BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS; 


With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL NOTICES. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 


Portrait and Vignette. 


One Volume, royal octavo, 15s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS COMPLETE. 


Now ready, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS, 


HIS LETTERS, 


AND JOURNALS. 


Collected and arranged, with Norges, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Portraits and Views. 2 vols. royal octavo, 15s. each. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW PART OF 
The Biographical Dictionary. 
This day is published, 8vo. 12s. cloth, the Second Part of the Third Volume of 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


(TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY.) 


* This work proceeds in a satisfactory manner.”—British Magazine. 
“It has rarely fallen to our lot to examine a work of this kind, the general execution of which has been so creditable 
to the learning and taste both of the Editor and of his several contributors. An admirable feature consists in the full 


statement of authorities which is appended to each article ; 


thus testing the pains-taking of the writer, and aiding such 


readers as are disposed to make a more extended investigation of individual biographies. We record with pleasure our 
conviction, that this Dictionary is destined to constitute one of the most valuable additions which, for many years past, 
have been made to our literature. The various and profound learning which it displays, the impartiality of its criticisms, 
its sound judgment, and freedom from prejudice, both political and religious, promise to render it a monument honour- 
able to the Society, and an indispensable work of reference commensurate with the wants and capabilities of our present 


literature.”— Eclectic Review. 


London: LonaMaAN, Brown, Green, & LoncoMANs. 





CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


Which has been conducted for Twelve Years with almost unparelleled and rapidly increasing success, now presents a 
fresh attraction: the former inconvenient size is now renounced, and the Journal will in future be published in a hand- 


some royal 8vo. form. 


The FIRST PART of the NEW 


The House of Numbers. 

Hydrocyanic Acid—A Remedy for Blindness. 

* The Gift,’ an American Annual. 

The Stag-Hunt of Chantilly. 

Biographic Sketches—John Parish Robertson. 

Benevolence of the Poor. 

Brigands in Spain—Pleasant Travelling. 

Poems by Clarinda—On Love and Friendship—On the Loss 
of My Child. 

Weekly Chit-Chat. 

Summer Loiterings in France.—Blois to Valencay—Selles. 

The Croton Aqueduct. 

The Heiress—A Village Tale. By Agnes Strickland. 

* Friendship’s Offering’ for 1844. 

Titles of Honour. 

The Legend of the Happy Valley. 

The Grinders of Sheffield. 

The Danseuse. 


Paragraphs. 





SERIES, price 7d., contains:— 


The Particular and the General. 
Aqueducts of the Ancients. 
The Tea-Rose. 
Popular French Songs. No. 1.—Malbrough. 
A Day in St. Andrews. 
Modern Instances of Superstition. 
Mr. Kohl's Tour in Ireland. 
Poem—Song of the Shirt. 
Gratifying Facts respecting Decayed Authors. 
A Hint to Steamboat Proprietors. 
Wives and Husbands. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Jottings respecting the Oak. 
Summer Loiterings in France.—Selles to Tours. 
Occasional Notes—Night Asylums. 
“ « High Price of Books. 


Part L. 


The Cranberry. 

Mr. Hood's ‘ Whimsicalities.” 
A Voice from the Counter. 
Brady, the American Borderer. 
Weekly Chit-Chat. 


Wo. S. Orr & Co.; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


eee 


TENTH EDITION of FREY'’S HEBREW and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 


HEBREW GRAMMAR in the English Lan- 

. uage. By the Rev. JOS. SAMUEL C. F, FREY, Author 
ofa ilebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary. The 10th edition, 
carefully revised and greatly enlarged by the addition of Read- 
ing Lessons, Rules, and Analyses, both from Genesis an the 
Book of Psalms, by the Author. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth extra. 

#,.* In this revised and enlarged edition, the author hopes 
he has succeeded in opening the way to obtain the knowledge 
of this most ancient and sacred language in less time, and wit! 
far less difficulty and perplexity, than any other language, 
ancient or modern. The Grammar is divided into distinct 
chapters, and each chapter is followed by Exercises, accordin 
= S e poe Rules, that practice and theory may go han 
n hand. 


THE KING’S COLLEGE VIRGIL. 
QUZSTIONES VIRGILIANZE; or, Notes 


and Questions on the First Six and Ninth Books of the Eneid, 
pe oh to the Middle Forms in Schools. By J. Edwards, A.M. 
Trin. Coll. Camb., Second Master of King’s College School, 
London. In fcap. 8vo. price 3s. bound. 

*,* The Questiones are prepared partly to give the youn 
pupil such help as may not ordinarily be within his reach, an 

artly to introduce him to the habit of carefulness and accuracy 
in the preparation of his lessons. 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS JENEIS in usum 
studiose juventutis, accurate recensuit J. Edwards, A.M., Coll. 
S. 5. Trin. Cantab., Coflegii Regal., Londin. Hypodidasculus. 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Quastiones, 6s. 

*,* With this edition of the Eneid great pains have been 
taken to render it as accurate a text-book as possible. The 
books are divided into paragraphs indicated by Roman nume- 
rals, the object being to aid the memory and judgment Of the 
pupil, since each paragraph contains as complete a subject as 
the main action of the poem will admit. The arrangement has 
also reference to its companion, the Questiones Virgilianz. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, AND KEY, 
In One Volume. 


GERMAN EXERCISES, with a Grammatical 
Introduction; being a Guide to German Writing, by Francis 
Stromeyer, Ph. D., Professor of German Literature, at the Col- 
lege for Civil Engineers. In a 12mo, volume, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The simplicity and conciseness of this Grammar will 
render it most appropriate for tuition in public establishments, 
where but a limited space of time can be dedicated to this 
branch of instruction. ‘The methodical arrangement in the list 
of irregular verbs affords also peculiar advantages in surmount- 
ing that diflicult part of German Grammar. 


MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and 
GENEALOGY. selected and prepared by Dr. Longley, Bishop 
of Ripon, late Master of Harrow School. Illustrated with Seven 
handsome Maps of Europe, coloured to show its division under 
the Western Empire—in the Fifth Century—under the Empire 
of Charlemagne—after the Division of the Empire of Charle- 
magne—Europe ia the Year 1074—in 1306—in 1453. ‘To which is 
added, Forty Genealogical Tables of all the Reigning Families 
of Europe from Charlemagne tothe Present Time; with a list of 
the Popes, a Chronological Table of Events from the Overthrow 
of tbe Westera Empire to the Peace of Paris. 4to, price 8s. 6d. 

alf-bound. 





New and Valuable Works lately published. 
‘THE MAID of the HALLIG; or, the Unfortu- 


nate Islanders: a Narrative founded on Fact. By the 

Rev. J.C. BIERNATISKI. From the German, by SAMUEL 

JACKSON, translator of * Elijah the Tishbite.” Feap. 8vo. price 
5s. cloth extra. 

“The Maid of the Hallig has the charm and the same kin- 


dred vividness and freshness of Miss Bremer's writings.’ 


THE TONGUE of TIME; or, the Language 
of a Church Clock. By William Harrison, A.M. 2nd edition, 
in feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d, cloth extra, gilt leaves. 


CONSECRATED THOUGHTS. By the Same. 


2s, Gd. extra. 


SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 


the Same. 12mo. price 5s. cluth extra. 


TIOURS of SADNESS, 


Comfort for the Mourner. 


or, Instruction and 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra. 


A NEW GUIDE to the LEVANT; for the 
Use of Travellers in Greece, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor; 
together with Tables of all the Mediterranean Steamers. and 
descriptions of the places at which they touch, including Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Malta, the lonian Islands, Syra, and 
Constantinople ; also comprising full particulars of the Over- 
land Journey to India, the Voyage from Suez to Bombay, and 
the systems of Dawk Travelling in the Three Presidencies. By 
‘T. H. Usborne, Esq. In a thick vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 

tra. 


PALMER'S BIBLE ATLAS; in Twenty-six 


beautifully coloured Maps, and an Index of Names. Price, 8vo. 
I2s. half-bound ; or uncoloured, 9s, 


TILE FAMILY PILYSICIAN ; or, Domestic 
Medical Guide, a Manual of Health. To which is added, the 
Physiology of Health, an Account of some of the more impor- 
tant Functions of the Human Body. In feap, 8vo. price 2s. cl. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANDAL in Eng- 
lish Cookery, Preserving, Pickling,Confectionery, Pastry, Cakes, 
Jellies, and Bread-making ; Domestic-Brewing, and British 
Wine-making, New Edition, 2s. cloth, 


THE GARDENER’S MANUAL, for the Cul- 


tivation and Management of the Flower, the Fruit, and the 


Kitchen Garden, with the Hot-house, the Green-house, and Con- 
servatory. New Edition, 2s. cloth. 


THE BOTANISTS MANUAL and WOOD- 
LAND COMPANION. Price 2s. cloth. 


London: Crapock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row, 





NEW WORKS on BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY. 








MISS ALKIN'S LIFE OF ADDISON. 18s. 


ROBERT BELL'S LIVES OF BRITISH POETS. 12s. 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 72s. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1844. 
REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq., 
R.A., composed, chiefly, of his Letters. By 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. James Carpenter. 

Tuoucu Mr. Leslie has the credit of producing 

this work as a tribute to the memory of his friend 

and brother artist, the monument, for the most 
art, is Constable’s own structure, formed from 
fis joint productions of pen and pencil. The 
engravings of his pictures and sketches published 
by Constable himself in his lifetime, under the 
title of ‘ The English Landscape,’ constitute the 
embellishments, and extracts from his corre- 
ndence fill the “mga part of the letter-press. 

The prints are the actual impressions taken 

during Constable’s life, and the plates of them 

having lain in a cellar unattended to for years, 
have become corroded and spoiled ; so that there 
can be no reissue of the work. Not only the 
letters, but even the engravings, have a sort of 
novelty; for, as Mr. Leslie observes, in the 
words of Coleridge, they were “a secret com- 
mitted to the public, and very faithfully kept.”’ 
In all his works, both written and painted, 
his art is seen to be the great object of Consta- 
ble’s life; and amid all its vicissitudes, the spot 
which was always bright and smiling to him, 
was the endless variety of English landscape. 
He used to say, “‘ The world is wide: no two 
days are alike, nor even two hours: neither 
were there ever two leaves of a tree alike since 
the creation of the world ; and the genuine pro- 
ductions of art, like those of nature, are all dis- 
tinct from each other.” To a lady who, looking 
at an engraving of a house, called it an ugly 
thing, he said, ‘No, madam, there is nothing 
ugly. J never saw anugly thing in my life: for, 
let the form of an object be what it may, light, 
shade, and perspective will always make it beau- 
tiful. It is perspective which improves the form 
of this.” But though here he vindicates the 
cause of a house, Nature’s own works were his 
real delight. ‘The Castle (Arundel) is the 
chief ornament of this place : but all here sinks 
into insignificance in comparison with the woods 
and hills, The woods hang from steeps and 
precipices, and the trees are be yond everything 
beautiful. The meadows are lovely; so is the 
delightful river; and the old houses are rich 
beyond all things of the sort; but the trees are 
above all; yet everything is beautiful.” And 
next to.the perception of the luxuriant variety 
of natyf, his aim was its truthful representation. 

He ed his course through good and evil 

and painted his pictures without regard 

on or authority, the dicta of connois- 

or their neglect of his works, which, in 
thegarly part of his career, was of consequence to 
his means of livelihood. And though for years 
his pictures hung unsold on his walls, he cannot 
be said to have turned aside into any more 

lucrative branch of art, but nobly kept up a 

good fight on behalf of his loved landscapes. 

“The great were not made for me, nor I for the 

gteat: things are better as they are. My limited 

and abstracted art is to be found under every 
hedge, and in every lane, and therefore nobody 
thinks it worth picking up; but I have my ad- 
mirers, each of whom I consider an host.” 
Again he says, proudly, ‘‘ Whatever may be 
thought of my art, it is my own, and I would 
rather possess a freehold, though but a cottage, 
than live in a palace belonging to another.” 
ue was well aware of his want of popularity. 

My art flatters nobody by imitation ; it courts 

nobody by smoothness; it tickles nobody by 

Peliteness; it is without either fal-de-lal or 


—— : how, then, can I hope to be 








The life of such a man does not furnish much 
variety of incident ; but it will not be unin- 
structive to us to trace, for a short time, its 
enthusiastic, though rather monotonous course. 

John Constable was born the 11th of June, 
1776, at East Bergholt, on the wooded hill over- 
looking the fertile valley of the Stour, which 
separates the county of Suffolk from Essex. The 
beauty of the scenery in this highly cultivated 
part of Suffolk, to use Constable’s own descrip- 
tion—“ its gentle declivities—its luxuriant mea- 
dow flats, sprinkled with flocks and herds—its 
well-cultivated uplands—its woods and rivers— 
with numerous scattered villages and churches, 
farms and picturesque cottages,” made him a 
paeee. The spot of his nativity, East Berg- 

olt and its neighbourhood, at Flatford and 
Dedham, where his father owned several water 
and wind-mills, have furnished not a few sub- 
jects for Constable’s pencil; and in after years 
became chuantehes as “ Constable’s country,” 
par excellence. He says, “In the coach yes- 
terday, coming from Suffolk, were two gentlemen 
and myself, all strangers to each other. In 
passing the Vale of Dedham, one of them re- 
marked, on my saying it was beautiful, ‘ Yes, 
Sir, this is Constable’s country.’ I then told 
him who I was, lest he should spoil it.” 

The Constables were a Yorkshire family, as 
old, at least, as the time of the first Edward, 
when they were summoned to parliament to 
— military service, and returned as 

nights of the shire. The painter’s great grand- 
father, Hugh, was the first to settle in Suffolk. 
The painter was the second son of Golding 
Constable, and at his birth was so sickly that 
he was baptized on the day he came into the 
world. He was first placed at school at Laven- 
ham, and afterwards removed to the Grammar 
School at Dedham. Although his master re- 
garded him as a boy of genius, he only showed 
excellence in penmanship and a fondness for 
—s Long — would often occur during 
1is lessons, which his master would be the first 
to break, by saying, “‘ Go on: I am not asleep. 
Oh! now, I see, you are in your painting-room!”’ 
Constable’s decided partiality for art did not 
escape the notice of his father, who, unwilling 
that his son should become a professional artist, 
would not allow him to paint in his house. But 
the painter found in the village plumber and 
glazier, John Dunthorne, sympathy for his 
pursuits, and the two became constant compa- 
nions in painting landscapes from nature. 

Mr. Leslie observes, that “it argued no want 
of affection or foresight in his father that he 
opposed his son’s choice of a profession in which 
future excellence cannot, with any certainty, be 
predicted from early attempts, and which, even 
if attained, is less sure than excellence in many 
other pursuits of securing a competence.” His 
father would have educated him for the church, 
but finding him indisposed towards the neces- 
sary studies, he made a miller of him. And 
Constable’s genius took its own direction, and 
turned him into a painter, proving, to our minds, 
the mistake of the father and of his apologist. 

Constable worked in his father’s mill for about 
a year; and his name, with the date 1792, 
carved by him on one of its timbers, is said to 
be remaining. His height, and well-formed 
figure, fresh complexion, and fine dark eyes, 
gave him, in his village, the name of “the 
Handsome Miller.” 

As Rembrandt imbibed his knowledge of 
light and shade from watching, when a boy, 
their effects in the interior of a mill, so the end- 
less changes of the sky, which, as a miller, it 
was Constable’s business to observe, seem to 
have impressed him much more forcibly in a 
pictorial than a corn-grinding point of view. 





* We quote—not less for its own merits as a 
description, than for the additional interest it 
confers on Constable’s pictures—his very minute 
observations on the effects of spring clouds :— 
“The natural history of the skies, which are so 
particularly marked at this period of the year 
(the Spring) is this: The clouds accumulate in 
very large masses, and, from their loftiness, 
seem to move but slowly. Immediately upon 
these large clouds appear numerous’ opaque 
patches, which are om small clouds passin 
rapidly before them, and consisting of olated 
portions detached, probably, from the larger 
cloud: these, floating much nearer the earth, 
may perhaps fall in with a stronger current of 
wind, which, as well as their comparative light- 
ness, causes them to move with greater rapidity; 
hence, they are called by wind-millers and 
sailors, messengers, and always portend bad 
weather. They float midway in what may be 
termed the lanes of the clouds ; and from being 
so situated, are almost uniformly in shadow, re- 
ceiving a reflected light only, from the clear 
blue sky immediately above them. In passing 
over the bright parts of the large fod they 
appear as darks; but in passing the shadowed 
— they assume a grey, a pale, or a lurid 

ue.” His observations of the pictorial effects 
of the sky appear, as well from his pictures as 
from his correspondence, never to have ceased 
to be an object of great interest to him. Years 
afterwards he says, “I can hardly write for 
looking at the silvery clouds.” Elsewhere, 
‘The trees and the clouds seem to ask me to try 
and do something like them.”’ 

Before he became a professional artist (for 
which, indeed, he cannot be said to have received 
any express training), Constable was introduced 
to Sir George Beaumont, who used frequently to 
visit his mother, at Dedham. The good-natured 
Baronet lent him some Girtins to copy. In 1795 
Constable visited London, and became known 
to Farrington and “ Antiquity Smith.” Even 
two years after this, Constable’s mother writes to 
Smith, “ We are anticipating the satisfaction of 
seeing John at home in the course of a week or 
ten days, to which I look forward with the hope 
that he will attend to business, by which he will 
please his father and ensure his own respectability 
and comfort.” So that his destination seemed 
to be still fluctuating between the mill and the 
palette. In another two years, however, we 
find him confirmed as a painter, ‘“fancying he 
sees a Gainsborough in every hedge and hollow 
tree.” To his old friend, Dunthorne the plumber, 
he writes from London, “I paint by all the 
daylight we have, and that is little enough. I 
sometimes see the sky; but imagine to yourself 
how a pearl must look through burnt glass. I 
employ my evenings in making drawings and in 
reading, and I hope by the former to clear my 
rent.” 

In 1800 he became a student at the Royal 
Academy, and two years afterwards his name 
first appears as an exhibitor there. He met 
with an old acquaintance in the porter of the 
Royal Academy, Sam Strowger, first a plough- 
man in Suffolk, then a Lifeguardsman, then 
“the most symmetrical of models,” and, lastly, 
head porter at the Academy. Strowger used to 
try and serve his old acquaintance during the 
critical periods of hanging the pictures of the 
annual Exhibition. “As they were generally 
views in Suffolk, they had peculiar charms in 
Sam’s eyes, and he could vouch for the accuracy 
with which they represented all the operations 
of farming. He was captivated by one of 
them, ‘A Corn-field, with Reapers at Work,’ 
and pointed out to the arranging committee its 
correctness—‘ the Lord,’ as the leading man 
among reapers and mowers is called in 
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Suffolk, being in due advance of the rest. But 
with all his endeavours to serve his friend, the 
picture was not so well placed as he wished ; 
and he consoled Constable, and at the same time 
apologized for the members of the committee, by 
saying, ‘Our gentlemen are all great artists, 
Sir, but they none of them know anything about 
the Lord.’” 

A slight passing observation made to Con- 
stable about this period by West, seems materi- 
ally to have influenced his art through all his 
practice. “ Always remember, Sir,” said West, 
“ that light and shadow never stand still.” And 
it was this attempt to paint the flickering dots 
of light which was the source of many jokes on 
Constable’s pictures. A porter at the Academy 
—perhaps his countryman, Sam Strowger—once 
observed to Constable, as he himself used to 
relate, ‘‘I do so like your pictures, Sir: they 
are so natural.” ‘Very glad to hear it,” said 
Constable, “but what is it that you like so 
much?” ‘The snow, Sir. You paint snow so 
very like.” Constable never scrupled to tell a 
joke of himself. His manner of laying on the 
colours was called “palette knife painting.” 
And he writes to a friend—* John Chalon has 
spread a report respecting myself that has 
reached me from two or three quarters, much 
to my advantage ; namely, that he actually saw 
four small sable pencils in my hand, and that I 
was bond fide using them in the art of painting.” 
He tells of himself the well-known saying of 
Fuseli—“ I like de landscapes of Constable ; he 
is always picturesque, of a fine colour, and de- 
lights always in de right places; but he makes 
me call for my great coat and umbrella.” There 
is so much excellent sense in the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Constable’s to his friend 
Dunthorne, not less useful now than when it 
was written, in 1802, that we have no hesitation 


in quoting it :— 

“Tam just returned from a visit to Sir George 
Beaumont’s pictures with a deep conviction of the 
truth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ observation, that ‘ there 
is no easy way of becoming a good painter.’ For the 
last two years, I have been running after pictures, and 


seeking the truth at second hand. I have not en- 
deavoured to represent nature with the same elevation 
of mind with which I set out, but have rather tried to 
make my performances look like the work of other 
men. Iam come to a determination to make no 
idle visits this summer, nor to give up my time to 
common-place people. I shall return to Bergholt, 
where I shall endeavour to get a pure and unaffected 
manner of representing the scenes that may employ 
me. There is little or nothing in the exhibition worth 
looking up to. There is room enough for a natural 
painter. The great vice of the present day is bravura, 
anattemptto do something beyond the truth. Fashion 
always had and will have its day, but truth in all 
things only will last, and can only have just claims 
on posterity. I have reaped considerable benefit 
from exhibitions; it shews me where I am, and in 
fact tells me what nothing else could.” 

During the period of eight years following, 
Constable worked assiduously in his profession, 
exhibiting three or four landscapes annually at 
the Royal Academy and British Institution. By 
far the most remarkable incident in his life, was 
the ripening of an attachment he had formed 
many years before with Miss Bicknell, who 
afterwards became his wife. The marriage was 
opposed by the lady’s friends, and the lovers 
were doomed to wait five years. The specimens 
of the letters quoted by Mr. Leslie which passed 
between them, are not very romantic; rather 
tame and commonplace, brightened up for the 
most part by the hearty sympathy which Con- 
stable often expresses in them for his native 
home and its scenery. In one he writes “I am 
still looking towards Suffolk, where I hope to 
pass the greater part of the summer, as much 
for the sake of study as on any other account. 
You know I have always succeeded best with 





my native scenes. ‘They have always charmed 
me, and I hope they alwayswill.” Again: “ How 
much real delight have I had with the study of 
landscape this summer! Either I am myself 
improved in the ‘art of seeing nature,’ which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds calls painting, or nature 
has unveiled her beauties to me less fastidiously. 
Perhaps there is something of both, so we will 
divide the compliment.” Again: “This charm- 
ing season, as you will guess, occupies me entirely 
in the fields.” Again: ‘TI live almost wholly 
in the fields, and see nobody but the harvest 
men.” He married Miss Bicknell in 1816. The 
father was soon reconciled, and became very 
fond of his amiable son-in-law, whilst the grand- 
father, Dr. Rudde, who was the main opponent 
of the match, forgot his anger and left Mr. Con- 
stable a legacy of 4,000/. 

In November, 1819, Constable was elected an 
Associate of the Academy. 

It is not surprising to find an affinity between 
Constable and the writer of the ‘ Natural History 
of Selbourne.’ “The mind (says Constable,) 
that produced the Selbourne is such an one 
as I always envied. The single page of the life 
of Mr. White leaves a more lasting impression 
on my mind than all that has been written 
of Charles V., or any renowned hero. It 
shows what a real love of nature will do. Surely 
the serene and blameless life of Mr. White, so 
exempt from the folly and quackery of the 
world, must have fitted him for the clear and 
intimate view he took of nature. It proves the 
truth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s remark, that ‘ the 
virtuous man alone has true taste.” This book 
is an addition to my estate.” 

Throughout Constable’s correspondence he 
again and again recurs to the pleasure which he 
experiences in painting his peculiar classes of 
picture. ‘ I paint my own places best; painting 
is with me but another word for feeling, and I 
associate my careless boyhood with all that lies 
on the banks of the Stour; those scenes made 
me a painter, and I am grateful: that is, I had 
often thought of pictures of them before I ever 
touched a pencil.”” He seems gradually to have 
a distaste for any art but that based upon direct 
observation of nature, and thus expresses him- 
self of the effect of copying pictures encouraged 
by the British Institution :— 

“The art will go out: there will be no genuine 
painting in England in thirty years. This will be 
owing to pictures driven into the empty heads of the 
junior artists by their owners, the directors of the 
British Institution, &c. In the early ages of the fine 
arts, the productions were more affecting and more 
sublime, forthe artists being without human exemplars 
were forced to have recourse to nature; in the latter 
ages of Raphael and Claude the productions were 
more perfect, less uncouth, because the artists could 
then avail themselves of the experience of those who 
were before them, but they did not take them at their 
word, or as the chief objects of imitation. Could you 
but see the folly and ruin exhibited at the British Gal- 
lery, you would go mad, Vander Velde, and Gaspar 
Poussin, and Titian are made to spawn multitudes 
of abortions: and for what are the great masters 
brought into this disgrace ? only to serve the purpose 
ofsale: has sold a shadow of Gaspar Poussin for 
eighty guineas, and it is no more like Gaspar than the 
shadow of a man on a muddy road is like himself.” 

He reiterates constantly the same opinions : 

* Manner is always seductive. It is more or less 
an imitation of what has been done already —there- 
fore always plausible. It promises the short road, 
the near cut to present fame and emolument, by 
availing ourselves of the labours of others, It leads 
to almost immediate reputation, because it is the 
wonder of the ignorant world. Itisalwaysaccompanied 
by certain blandishments, showy and plausible, and 
which catch the eye. As manner comes by degrees, 
and is fostered by success in the world, flattery, &c., 
all painters who would be really great, should be 
perpetually on their guard against it, Nothing but 





a close and continual observance of nature can pr. 
tect them from the danger of becoming mannerists” 

“ When I sit down to make a sketch from nature, 
the first thing I try to do is, to forget that I have 
ever seen a picture ;” and Mr. Leslie mentions tha 
“a curious proof of the stillness with which he had 
sat one day while painting in the open air, was the 
discovery of a field mouse in his coat pocket.” 

“Thad on Friday a long visit from Mr. — 
alone ; but my pictures do not come into his rules 
or whims of the art, and he said I had ‘ lost my way, 
I told him that I had ‘ perhaps other notions of art 
than picture admirers in general. I looked on pic. 
tures as things to be avoided, connoisseurs looked on 
them as things to be imitated; and that too, with 
such a deference and humbleness of submission, 
amounting to a total prostration of mind and original 
feeling, as must serve only to fill the world with 
abortions.’ But he was very agreeable, and I endured 
the visit, I trust, without the usual courtesies of life 
being violated. What a sad thing it is that this 
lovely art is so wrested to its own destruction ! only 
used to blind our eyes, and to prevent us from seeing 
the sun shine, the fields bloom, the trees blossom, 
and from hearing the foliage rustle ; while old, black, 
rubbed out, and dirty canvasses take the place of 
God’s own works. I long to see you. I loveto 
cope with you. Like Jaques in ‘ my sullen moods’ 
I am not fit for the present world of art Lady 
Morley was here yesterday. On seeing the ‘ House’ 
she exclaimed ‘ How fresh, how dewy, how exhila- 
rating!’ I told her half of this, if I could think I 
deserved it, was worth all the talk and cant about 
pictures in the world.” 


Constable’s intimacy with Sir George Beau- 
mont, the munificent contributor to our National 
Gallery, increased, and he was a frequent visitor 
of Sir George’s. A description is given of some 
of the scenes that passed between them in some 
of Constable’s visits to Coleorton. Sir George 
thought Constable too daring in his attempts to 
give freshness to his pictures, and on the other 
hand Constable considered that Sir George, in 
his judgment of pictures, had allowed himself to 
be decswed by the effects of time, accident, and 
even dealers’ tricks to get mellowness; both tried 
to convince the other. “Sir George had placed 
a small landscape by Gaspar Poussin on his 
easel, close by a picture he was painting, and 
said, ‘Now if I can match these tints I am 
sure to be right.’ ‘ But suppose, Sir George,’ 
replied Constable, ‘Gaspar could rise from his 
grave, do you think he would know his own 
picture in its present state? or if he did, should 
we not find it difficult to persuade him that 
somebody had not smeared tar or cart-grease 
over its surface, and then wiped it imperfectly 
off?’” At another time Sir George recommended 
the colour of an old Cremona fiddle, for the 
prevailing tone of everything, and to this Con- 
stable replied by laying an old fiddle on the 
green lawn before the house. Again Sir George, 
who seemed to consider the autumnal tints 
necessary, at least to some part of a landscape, 
said, “ Do you not find it very difficult to deter- 
mine where to place your brown tree?” And 
the answer was ‘Not in the least, for I never 
put such a thing into a picture.” 

Constable considered grand natural landscapes 
as scenes unfit for a picture. “ It is the business 
of a painter not to contend with nature and put 
such a scene, a valley filled with imagery fifty 
miles long, on a canvas of a few inches, but to 
make something out of nothing, in attempting 
which, he must almost of necessity become 
poetical.” “Northcote said it should be the aim 
of an artist to bring something to light out of 
nature for the first time—something like that 
for which in mechanics a patent would be 
granted; an original invention, or a decided 
improvement.” PY 

In 1827, Constable exhibited in the British 
Institution, the picture of his ‘Corn Field,’ 2°¥ 
at the National Gallery,—which even im con 
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with Claudes and Poussins and Cuyps, 
maintains its position as the work of original 
design, and fine feeling for nature—the more 
ular with the majority of visitors, on account 
of its inferior refinement, and greater verisimili- 
tude to nature. In the same year he removed 
his residence to Hampstead, his “sweet Hamp- 
stead” which furnished him abundant materials 
for his pencil. ‘ Our little drawing-room (he 
says) commands a view unsurpassed in Europe, 
from Westminster Abbey to Gravesend; the 
dome of St. Paul’s in the air seems to realize 
Michael Angelo’s words on seeing the Pantheon, 
‘[ will build such a thing in the sky.’ We see 
the woods and lofty grounds of the East Saxons 
to the north-east.” 

In the following year he names three occur- 
rences in his life of great moment—the birth 
of a baby boy, the painting of his best large 
upright landscape, and the legacy of a fortune 
of 20,000/. from Mr. Bicknell, his father-in-law. 
“Jt will make me happy, and I shall stand 
before a six foot canvas, witha mind at ease, thank 
God!” In the same year, he also lost his wife, 
ashock from which he appears never to have 
recovered, and from which he obtained tem- 

rary relief only in his beloved art. A few 
months afterwards, he says, “I have been ill, 
but I have endeavoured to get to work again; 
and could I get myself afloat on a canvas of 
six feet, I might have a chance of being carried 
away from myself.” He was soon after elected 
an Academician, and, though pleased at the 
honour, he could not help saying, ‘“ It has been 
delayed until I am solitary and cannot impart 
it.” The newspapers were rather ill-natured 
onthe subject, which caused him to say, that 
“he smarted” under the election. Mr. Leslie 
relates the following scene before Constable’s 
picture of Hadleigh Castle, at the Academy on 
one of the varnishing days. Chantrey told 
Constable its foreground was too cold, and 


taking his palette from him, he passed a strong | 
glazing of asphaltum all over that part of the | 


picture, and while this was going on, Constable, 


who stood behind, in some degree of alarm, | 


said to me, “There goes all my dew.” He 


held in great respect Chantrey’s judgment | 
| have all my life painted.” ‘‘ The amiable but ec- 


in most matters, but this did not prevent his 
carefully taking from the picture all that the 
great sculptor had done for it. Constable was 
often beset with suggestions to alter his pictures: 
on one occasion he had been more than usually 
yielding, until he felt obliged to make a one | 
and he said to his adviser, “‘ Very true, but 
don’t you see that I might go on, and make 
this picture so good, that it would be good for 
nothing ?”” 

John Varley, the astrologer, as Constable 
calls him, paid him a visit, bringing with him 
alittle drawing for sale. ‘He told me how to 
do landscape, and was so kind as to point out 
ill my defects; the price of the drawing was a 
guinea and a half to a gentleman, and a guinea 
only to an artist, but I insisted on his taking 
the larger sum, as he had clearly proved to me 
that I was no artist.” 

Constable’s death happened suddenly on the 
3lst of March, 1837. A post mortem examina- 
ton was made, but the cause of death did not 
appear. Of his rank as an artist, the plates 

one, of his ‘ English Landscapes,’ though of 
fteat beauty, would not be sufficient evidence, 
for many of the charms of Constable’s pencil 
lay in his colouring. His compositions appear 
more spontaneous and natural productions than 
the subjects engraved in Turner's ‘ Liber Studi- 
rum,’ but are inferior in invention, variety, 
andimagination. Though both successful man- 
Rerists to a certain extent, we are disposed to 
mink Turner as much the higher artist of the 
two, Constable used to say of him, “Turner 








seems to paint with tinted steam, so evanescent 
and so airy.” 

There is little in the way of variety to add to 
the incidents of Constable’s life beyond what 
we have already shadowed forth. His letters 
show him to have been a fond father :— 

“ How heavenly it is to wake, as I now do, after a 
good night, and see all these dear infants about my 
bed, all up early to know how papa passed the night. 
Even little Lionel puts out his tattle face to be kissed 
and, smacking his lips, says, ‘ Are you well, better 
to-day ?? * * For myself, [ am always happy if my 
children are well, which, thank God, is the case now. 
+.++My pretty Minna dressed up my mantel-piece 
with Christmas boughs, and set out a little table in 
the dining-room, that I might look pretty in her 
absence, which I scrupulously forbid to be disturbed.” 

Mr. Leslie makes one of the shrewdest ob- 
servations we have heard for a long time of 
him. Constable, he says, “ possessed that 
innate and only real gentility, of which the 
test is conduct towards inferiors and strangers: 
he was a gentleman to the poorest of his species 
—a gentleman in a stage-coach, nay more—a 
gentleman at a stage-coach inn dinner.” We 
have only room for some two or three of 
numerous ana, which Mr. Leslie has collected 
at the end of this interesting volume. 

Raphael and Michael Angelo, said Constable, 
oil be greatly astonished, could they rise from 
their graves, at the theories on which it has been 
supposed their works were formed; as for in- 
stance, that the charms of colour or chiaroscuro 


would detract from the intellectual dignity of 


their invention :— 

“The Gainsborough was down when I was there 
(at Petworth). I placed it as it suited me, and 
I cannot think of it even now without tears in my 
eyes. With particulars, he had nothing to do; his 
object was to deliver a fine sentiment, and he has 
fully accomplished it; mind I use no comparisons 
in my delight in thinking of this lovely canvas; no- 
thing injures one’s mind more than such modes of 
reasoning: no fine things will bear or want com- 
parisons ; every fine thing is unique.” 

Mr. Vernon asked him if the picture on his 
easel was painted for any particular person, to 
which he replied, “Yes, sir, it is painted for a 
very particular person, the person for whom I 


centric Blake, looking through one of Constable's 
sketch-books, said, of a beautiful drawing of an 
avenue of fir-trees on Hampstead Heath, ‘‘ Why 
this is not drawing, but inspiration,” and Con- 
stable replied, ‘‘ I never knew it before I meant 
it for drawing.” ‘ There never has been a boy 
ainter, nor can there be. The art requires a 
ong apprenticeship, being mechanical as well 
as intellectual. My fortune has not sheltered 
me in idleness, as my large canvasses, the 
dreams of a happy but unpropitious life, will 
prove.” 

It is refreshing, amid the shoals of common- 
place people, to follow the course of such a 
single-minded man: one who, without ranking 
among the highest, will always be esteemed as 
an original artist, which, indeed, is no humble 
position. 








Selkirk. Hatchard & Son. 


TuereE is no English colony in which the pro- 
gress of improvement has been more rapid and 
satisfactory than Ceylon. While the roads of the 
Indian presidencies remain in their primitive 
condition of bullock-tracks, the two main roads 
of Ceylon are nearly as good as those of England, 
and are traversed daily by mail-coaches. Large 
tracts of land, which had long remained waste, 
have been brought into cultivation, and planted 
with coffee or cinnamon trees and sugar-canes, 
the produce of which has more than realized 
the expectation of the planters, Since the 





abolition of monopolies and compulsory labour, 
the natives have exhibited a growing disposition 
to adopt European improvements in agriculture 
and manufactures; the trade of the island is 
steadily increasing, and the native merchants 
have made a marked advance in industry, 
respectability, and intelligence. Mr. Selkirk’s 
account of the native trees and plants shows 
that the island is rich in resources, which have 
not yet been developed, and the existence of 
which is scarcely suspected, and he looks for- 
ward with confident hope to a vast increase in 
its physical prosperity, and the moral condition 
of its inhabitants. 

We quite agree with him in regarding Bud- 
dhism, or at least the Singalese form of it, as 
the greatest obstacle, both to the economic and 
the social condition of the people, and with him 
we earnestly desire, that the labours of mission- 
aries should be more successful and decisive in 
their results, than they have hitherto proved. 
We further agree with him that not only the 
missionaries, but the directors and supporters 
of missionary exertion at home, should acquire 
some knowledge of the system which it is their 
object to remove, in order that they might adopt 
the most efficient method for substituting Chris- 
tianity in its place; and we fully concur in what 
he insinuates, rather than directly asserts, that 
some of the injunctions sent from home by 
managers of mission committees possessing more 
zeal than knowledge, have tended to defeat 
rather than promote the objects of missionary 
exertion. ‘Timidity, or some other cause, has 
prevented him from being so explicit on this 
subject as we could wish, but his volume mainly 
consists of materials for guiding the judgment 
of those abroad and at home, who are interested 
in the conversion of Ceylon. 

Mr. Selkirk’s brief summary of the Buddhist 
doctrines contains the general principles of this 
the most widely spread of existing religions :— 

“ The doctrines of the Budhists are briefly these : 
they do not believe in one supreme self-existent God. 
Matter, in some form or other, is eternal. The pre- 
sent state of things has arisen out of a former, and 
that from one previous to it, and so on. Every 
living being or thing,—gods, men, devils, beasts, rep- 
tiles, vegetables,—are in their present state of enjoy- 
ment or suffering from the meritorious or demeritori- 
ous actions of a former state of existence. The good 
or the evil done by living beings in their present 
birth or state of existence will be rewarded or pun- 
ished in a future state. The souls or living principle 
of the good, on their departure out of the present 
body, enter into other bodies, whose state will be 
superior to the present ; and the souls of the bad, on 
their departure out of the present body, will enter 
into others more degraded than those they now in- 
habit. Every evil suffered in the present life, is in 
consequence of some bad actions done in a former ; 
and every good enjoyed is in consequence of some 
good actions in a former. But neither the good nor 
the evil will be eternal, for the souls continue to 
transmigrate till purged of every particle of evil ; 
when they are admitted to the supreme blessedness 
of annihilation, in which state Budha is at present. 
Eternal suffering, or eternal happiness, forms no part 
of their belief. There is no superior to whom they 
are-accountable, to inflict punishment or to bestow 
good; but happiness necessarily follows a course of 
good actions, and misery a course of evil actions: 
hence there is no forgiveness of sins. Almsgiving 
seems to be omnipotent. It opens the door of all 
future good, and to Nirwana. ‘The sound of cha- 
ritable deeds is heard through the three worlds.’” 

It would be a sad mistake to judge of the 
influence of a religion merely from its recognized 
formularies; the catechism of the Shamans, 
translated by the Chevalier Neukomm, and the 
collections of Abbé Rémusat, which are recog- 
nized as the chief authorities for the creed of 
Buddhism,: contain only the abstract, or what 
may be called the philosophic doctrines, of 
belief, We have to combine with these a vast 
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mass of tradition, legend, and fable, far more 
influential with mankind than philosophic ab- 
stractions, and this mass of fiction must be 
rapidly multiplied in a creed presenting such 
temptations to the imagination, as the doctrines 
of Pre-existence, Transmigration, and Nirwana, 
or final absorption into the essence of Deity. We 
may form some notion of the real character of 
Singalese Buddhism, by imagining the result of 
combining the Christian creed with our nursery 
tales, fairy-tales, and old ballads; superadding 
to the legendary lives of the saints the history 
of ‘Jack the Giant-killer,’ ‘The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘ Riquet 
with the Tuft.’. The consequence would be that 
every story, told to us in infancy, would become 
a new link of attachment to the creed, and that 
almost every word of our language would have 
a religious association, more or less direct, and 
that we should have a multitude of terms in 
common use, the very mention of which would 
at once recall a sacred thought or story. This 
is the exact condition of the Singalese; their 
literature and their language are essentially 
Buddhistic, and can scarcely be made the me- 
dium of conveying another faith. Furthermore, 
no virtue is likely to be more valued by a poor 
and indolent race than generosity, and Hatim 
Tai himself is surpassed by the Singalese Bodi- 
satwayos, or candidates for absorption into the 
substance of Buddha, who are also regarded as 
incarnations of that divinity. Thus a story is 
told of a poor man, who was teazed by his wife 
to purchase her a male and female slave :— 

“He pleaded poverty, but she still persisted, 
and put him in mind of King Wesantara, who 
gives freely to every one that asks, and urged 
his going to him for the means of gratifying her 
wishes. The poor man pleaded his age and weak- 
ness. She insisted upon his going, and he at 
length complied. After many mishaps and diffi- 
culties, finding that King Wesantara had given 
away all his riches, and had retired with his faith- 
ful wife and his two children into the wilderness to 
practise the austerities of asceticism, having become 
Bodisatwayo ; he went to him, and without preamble 
asked for his son and daughter as slaves; and his 
request Bodisatwayo immediately granted, without 
putting a question to the man himself on his dis- 
position or his necessities, and gave up his children 
to this stranger, thus devoting them to all the hard- 
ships and all the vices of slavery. A man came to 
the same Bodisatwayo, i. e. to King Wesantara, and 
told him shortly that his business with him was to 
ask him for money and riches ; but as he wanted a 
woman to do for him the necessary works of his 
house, he begged Bédisatwayo to give him his wife 
to be his slave. This he granted, without inquiring 
who or what the man was, and how he meant to 
treat his slave. In this case the god Indra, whose 
mansion is on the summit of Sumera, and who 
governs this world, and the two lowest of the divine 
worlds, viz. the Chatur-maha Rajike, and Tawatingsa, 
and who is much inferior to Bodisatwayo, interposed 
to save the honour of the unfortunate princess, to 
which he knew Bédisatwayo himself would pay no 
regard ; and assuming a mortal shape, he recovered 
the princess, and claiming her from that time as his 
property, left her with Bodisatwayo, saying he had no 
right hereafter to give her to any one.” 

The second of these tales gives but a faint 
estimate of the low opinion of the female sex, 
inculeated by the Buddhistic creed; the follow- 
ing stanza, from the great collection of moral 
sentences, passes as a proverb in Ceylon :— 

“Though we may give credit to the word of a 
man who affirms that he has discovered flowers on a 
fig-tree, or that he has discovered white-coloured 
crows, or even that he has traced the footsteps of 
fishes,—yet we can never by any possibility rely on 
the heart of a woman.” 

Itis owing tothe prevalence of such sentiments, 
that the missionary schools, for the education 
of girls, have encountered so many difficulties 
in Ceylon; indeed, had it not been for the in- 
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struction given in needle-work, it is doubtful | established in every district, and let proficien, 


whether any female pupils could have been got 
to attend. Another great difficulty to be en- 
countered in Ceylon, is the system of caste, 
which, though it forms no part of the Buddhistic 
creed, is more rigidly observed by the Singalese 
than by the Hindtis themselves; its spirit is 
infused into their language so completely, that 
it is an essential principle of their grammatical 
inflexions. 

These facts point to the important conclusion 
that their language is the chie? difficulty to the 
conversion of the Singalese, as it was to that of 
the Gothic and Germanic tribes in the early 
ages of Christianity. It is usually supposed that 
Latin was adopted as a Church-language by the 
papacy, for the purpose of keeping knowledge 
from the people, the fact being that it was found 
to be the only safe means of communicating 
knowledge to ignorant and barbarous races, so 
long as the terms of their language suggested 
associations of ignorance and barbarism. Nay, 
to prevent the misunderstanding likely to arise 
from perverse association, it has been asserted 
that the Latins left many Greek words of the 
New Testament untranslated; they did not 
render “ Jesus Christ” into “the anointed Jesus,” 
because “anointing” suggested very different 
associations in the Eastern and Western world; 
they preferred “ Kyrie Eleison,” to Miserere 
Domine, because Dominus implied too much of 
merely temporal power. For similar reasons, 
“bishop” was preferred to ‘“ superintendent,’’— 
“priest” to ‘“elder’—‘ecclesia” or “church” 
to “‘congregation’’—“deacon”’ to ‘ministering 
servant,” and “baptism” to immersion.” 
When such caution was necessary in a cultivated 
and general language like the Latin, it must have 
been clear, to the early teachers of Christianity, 
that new truths could not be inculeated through 
the Gothic and Germanic dialects, where the 
words of each limited vocabulary were per- 
petually liable in their “second intentions” to 
suggest ideas at variance with the doctrines to 
be inculcated. A very valuable little work by 
Dr. Mill, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, on the 
‘Rendering of Theological Terms,’ has directed 
attention to the errors to which translators of 
the Bible or Book of Common Prayer, into 
languages derived from the Sanscrit, are liable ; 
Mr. Selkirk’s work suggests many others; for 
instance, ‘seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness,” when presented to a Sin- 
galese as, “seek ye first the kingdom of Dewiyo 
and his Dharma,” would inevitably suggest the 
state of Nirwana and the Dharma, or ascetic 
practices deemed necessary for its attainment. 

These considerations appear to prove, that a 
new religion should be presented to the Singa- 
lese through the medium of a new language. 
So thought the wisest of the Reformers, respect- 
ing Ireland: when they enjoined that every 
clergyman obtaining a benefice in that country, 
should take an oath to keep, or cause to be kept, 
a school “for teaching the English tongue,” 
they knew that the spread of the English lan- 
guage would facilitate the progress of the 
English church;—but we will not speculate on 
the consequences which might have followed, 
had this oath been as faithfully kept as it was 





regularly taken. As Christianity was brought 
to our Saxon ancestors through the medium of | 
Latin, so we propose that it should be conveyed | 
to the Singalese through the medium of the 
English. Political considerations here combine 
with religious advantages; it is very desirable 
that the subjects of a crown-colony should not 
be “aliens in language, religion and blood,”— 
it is a wise policy to give English feelings, and 
English institutions, to English subjects. Let 
National Education be recognized as an essential 





duty of Government in Ceylon, let schools be 


in these schools be rewarded by appointments 
to those minor departments of government which 
the natives covet. Adults will seek English 
instruction as well as the young, the labours of 
the missionaries will be greatly facilitated, ang 
they will not have to lament over relapsed cop. 
verts, whom identity of terms has led to belieye 
that “after all there is not much difference be. 
tween the old religion and the new.” 
There is one remark suggested by this voly 

DDS 2 ime, 
which we are anxious to place before the 
managers of missions ;—instruction in needle. 
work has been the main cause of the success of 
female schools in Ceylon: why should not all 
missionary schools be industrial? The Culdees 
and the Benedictines taught improved processes 
of agriculture and manufacture to the northern 
nations which they converted,—let us not be 
too proud to follow their example, remembering 
that we thus more efficiently bring before the 
heathen the great truth that the gospel has 
“the promise of the life that now is,” as well as 
“of that which is to come.” 





Poenis on Man in his various Aspects under the 
American Republic. By Cornelius Mathews, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Mr. Mathews is one of those men of sinewy in- 
tellects, whose very strength begets awkward- 
ness. As a poet, though not wanting himself 
the accomplishment of verse, yet his verse is 
wanting in many accomplishments : amongst 
others, facility and simplicity. 

Here, however, is a thinking, earnest mind 
uttering its convictions by such means as lie 
readiest to it. It seems ever to be striving at 
some effort so great as to be unwieldy. Its 
thoughts and images are huge and_ heaving. 
Addressing a child, the poet becomes filled with 
sentiments of its inherent greatness, which he 
cannot find words large enough to express. The 
“reverent men” gathered around its couch, he 
says, ‘ feel at every lifting of its arms the ribbed 
and vasty bulk of empire shake, and from the 
fashion of its features take the hope and image 
of the common weal.”’ Nothing more is required 
to show us the school in which the American 
poet has studied. His faults are those of exag- 
geration and a straining after effect : his merits 
lie in the nerve which he exhibits in so doing. 
Take, as an example, the conclusion of the poem 
of ‘ The Child’ :— 

See! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide! 

The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 
Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 

And dash a continent at either side. 

Thou wield’st 2 hopeful Empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength: about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet, 

And noon-day lingers in thy flaxen hair! 


Kingdom, authority, and power to thee 
Belong; the hand that frees, the chain that thralls— 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvas-tents the sea: 
The sword, the staff, the judge's cap of death, 
The ruler’s robe, the treasurer's key of gold, 
All growths the world-wide scope of life may hold, 
Are formed in thee and people in thy breath. 


Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beating heart! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shal! climb 
Spirits serene and true, against the Time 

That trumpets men to an heroie part; ‘ 

And motion shali confirm thee, rough or mild, 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 
In the still house or ’mid the massy throngs 

Of life—thou gentle and thou sovereign Child! 

We must not, moreover, omit to notice another 
aspect of this series of poems. They are evr 
dently intended to illustrate some theory, and 
are, in some sort, so connected, as to be rec 
procally illustrative. Thus, having addressed 
the child, the poct next addresses ‘ The Father, 

° . ° . . . ae & 
warning him not to consider his offspring as "¢ 
slave or suppliant,” but ‘asa distinet and sphered 
soul, having its own individual life, and right - 
4 e we 
freedom.” Rather than the “life-branch” shoul 
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be “turned aside from the sun or shade,” he 
recommends that it should be suffered to “ go 
astray in Heaven's breezes.” ‘ Be thou,” he says 


to the father— 
——a Heaven of truth and cheerful hope, 
Clear as the clear, round midnight at its full; 
And he the Earth beneath that elder cope. 
With ‘The Teacher,’ also, he deals in the 
same style of admonition. Similar advice is then 
given to ‘ The Citizen’-——‘ The Farmer’— 
Full master of the liberal soil he treads, 
With none to tithe, to crop, to third his beds 
Of ripely-glowing fruit or yellow grain— — 
He knows what freedom is; undulled of pain 
Looks on the sun and on the wheat-field looks, 
Each glad and golden in the other’s view ; 
Or, on the meadow listening to the sky 
That bids its grasses thrive with starry dew. 
To him there come in such still places, — 
Undimmed, majestical, and fresh as life, 
The elder forms, the antique mighty faces 
Which shone in council, stood aloft in strife— 
When went the battle, billowy, past ; 
When high the standard to the sky was raised ; 
When rushed the horseman with the rushing blast, 
And the red sword through shrowded valleys blazed. 
When Cities rising shake th’ Atlantic shore— 
Thou mighty Inland, calm with plenteous peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar, 
And bring the sick, vexed masses bahuy ease. 
On their red vision like an angel gleam, 
And angel-like be heard amid their cries 
Till they are stilled as is the summer's stream, 
Majestical and still as summer skies. 
When cloud-like whirling through the stormy State 
Fierce Revolutions rush in wild-orbed haste, 
On the still highway stay their darkling course, 
And soothe with gentle airs their fiery breast ; 
Slaking the anger of their chariot-wheels 
In the cool flowings of the mountain brook, 
While from the cloud the heavenward prophet casts 
llis mantle’s peace, and shines his better look. 


etter to watch the live-long day 

The clouds that come and go, 
Wearying the heaven they idle through, 
And fretting out its everlasting blue— 

Than prowl through streets and sleep in hungry dens, 
The beast should own, though known and named as men’s; 
Though sadness on the woods may often lie, 

And, wither to a waste the meadowy land— 

Pure blows the air—and purer shines the sky, 

For nearer always to Heaven's gate ye stand! 

— The Mechanic’ (who is reminded that “ the 
inner world is the scholar’s, and the outer his 
own, but both are God’s’’)—‘The Merchant’ 
(who is warned that “ undimmed, the man should 
through the trader shine’’)—‘ The Soldier’ (who 
is to remember that his “battles are not wars, 
but self-defences”’)—‘ The Statesman’ 
“should hold in bounteous fee an ample soul’) 
‘The Friend’—‘ The Painter’—‘ The Sculptor’ 
— The Journalist’ 

Ity whose perpetual hand, each day supplied, 

Leaps to new life the empire's heart of youth— 
and who is also, it appears, a “ Rhinoceros,” 
who should obey an infant's hand; a “ Levia- 
than,” who should obey the fisher mild and 
young; and a “vexed Ocean,” who ought to 

——smile, for on thy broad-beat sand 
The little curlew pipes his shrilly song— 

‘The Masses’ (who are recommended to “ be as 
little children at a singing school”; that is, 
sometimes ; but at others as—what? Let the 
following stanza explain :— 
Dut when, thick as night, the sky is crusted o'er, 

Sufiing life’s pulse and making Heaven an idle dream, 
Arise! and ery, up through the dark, to God’s own throne: 

Your faces in a furnace glow, 

Your arms uplifted for the death-ward blow— 

a Fiery and prompt as angry angels show: 
“hen draw the brand and fire the thunder-gun! 
Ie nothing said and all things done ! 

Till every cobwebbed corner of the common-weal 

Is shaken ee, and, creeping to its seabbard back the steel, 
Lets shine again God's rightful sun ! 

‘™,,. ¥ , . . . 

‘The Reformer’ (who is directed to “seize by 
its horns the shaggy Past, full of uncleanness’’) 
rg The Poor Man’—‘The Scholar’—‘ The 
Preacher’—and, last, ‘'The Poet.’ 

Such are the materials of a small, but, as the 
reader will naturally suppose, a somewhat re- 
markable book. ‘The faults are obvious, as may 
be Seen from our specimens; and sometimes, 
as in the types chosen to symbolize ‘ The Jour- 
nalist,’ they excite a smile. But where we 
cannot admire, we may esteem, Strength— 





| his “soul lives in an alley,” 





(who | 





even rough, rugged, gnarled strength, will com- 
mand respect. 





Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art 
of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mas- 
ters proved, &c. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuerr is too much reasoning in this book, 

without the higher qualities of reasoning, which 

are clearness and conclusiveness, subordination 
of parts, and able summation of the whole : per- 
haps we should have said, too much parade of 
logic and too little real power. Yet it is a clever 
book—neither less nor more. It exhibits what 
may recommend it to many readers, some cha- 
racteristics of Hazlitt’s style—boldness and bril- 
liancy, bigotry amidst liberality, and great acute- 
ness amid still greater blindness. Whether the 
author be an Oxford Graduate or no, he appears 
beyond doubt an under-graduate in Criticism, 

—a very “freshman ;” sanguine and self-confi- 

dent, he would cut the Gordian knot with a bul- 

rush, like one of those ambitious youths who 
undertake the trisection of an angle, or the du- 
plication of the cube, while they are still tingling 
from the schoolmaster’s rod, and have scarce 
surmounted the pons asinorum. Were his age, 
indeed, as green as his judgment, good result 
might hereafter flow from his energies, well 
directed ; but we suspect his opinions to be inve- 
teratt, however immature. He declares himself 
an artist; the being which, when not a prodigi- 
ous advantage, is a prodigious disadvantage to 
any writer on art: professional prejudices, pet 
systems—idola spectis—corporate or selfish in- 
terests, narrow artistic principles, or none, almost 
always characterize the criticism of an artist : 
even if one of 

alaces; and even if it takes the air by times, 

its route is, like that of a steam-engine, along a 

given track-way; but with a certainty and cele- 

rity so far forth unrivalable. We should guess 
our author a water-colourist, too, from the tone 
of his critiques; this we do not charge as a posi- 
tive disqualification, however: Reynolds, who 
painted little besides portraits, wrote better 
upon high Art than Barry, who seldom painted 
anything beneath historical subjects. The 
volume before us illustrates, at all events, our 
former position. Here we find an artist-critic 
pronouncing—what? let us put his infallible 
dogma, like a papal bull, into a decree by itself. 

Not that the old landscape-painters are neither 

unmatched nor unmatchable—not that they 





are full of imperfection, are quite mis-appre- 
ciated, and much over-praised—not that they 
are inferior to the moderns—our author does | 
not allege this—but, that they are all but uéler/y | 
contemptible ; that they possess one bare and | 
second-rate merit alone! that, on the other | 
hand, there is scarce one perfection which the | 
moderns want, scarce a defect which they have ; 
and that, in brief, Mr. J. W. Turner is supreme 
Art personified, the God of Landscape-painting 
incarnate! To characterize such hyperbolical | 
sentiments, the very expressive, though vulgar, 
adage becomes feeble—our enthusiast ‘“ goes” 
the whole hoggery itself at a mouthful. We 
cannot call his paradoxes mere maduess—they 
exhibit too bnoed method; but among what may 
be entitled sane absurdities, none half so prepos- 
terous were ever put forth by an otherwise sen- 
sible person. Are we to believe the everlasting 
hills stand upon false bases? Are brilliant 
meteors to shine hereafter as fixed stars of the 
firmament, instead of those immortal luminaries 
which have hitherto borne the name? True, 
the world has sometimes persisted many ages in 
an error; but when Sabeanism was exploded 
the sun and moon were not pronounced “ con- 
temptible,”” nor were men bid fall down and 
adore—fire-flies ! 





It is plain enough, however, what produced 
this volume of heterodox criticism. Extreme 
opinions make a great ‘sensation ;”’ they require 
less mental grasp to comprehend them, far less 
mental power to sustain them—excitement bein 
a source of inspiration. The rabid democrat will 
disembogue a thundering cataract of foam upon 
aristocratical abuses; the patrician will pour 
forth a vial of sparkling froth and wrath upon 
that hydra-headed monster, republicanism : how 
many persons can see the merits or defects of 
each extreme ; how few its merits and defects ; 
how much fewer still can by potent reasoning 
and persuasive eloquence make others see them ! 
We have heard it argued very plausibly, that 
Michael Angelo was no painter—heard him 
cried down into a mere terrific caricaturist, his 
sublime proved ridiculous, his imaginativeness 
fond extravagance—id est, when his censors 
fell into caricature, extravagance, and the ridi- 
culous-sublime themselves. ‘They could with 
like ease prove, to the uninitiated, Wilkie a 
better manipulator than Teniers, a greater dra- 
matist than Raffael, a richer humourist than 
Hogarth, a skilfuller sketcher than Rembrandt, 
a sweeter colourist than Correggio, &c. &c. ; but 
we have seldom indeed met even a professed 
connoisseur able to appreciate the Florentine or 
the Scottish master precisely, and seldomer still 
to make readers appreciate him. Hear Fuseli 

alk of Michael, and Mengs of Raffxel, you will 

think them the so-called archangels become 
artists; hear our Oxford Graduate talk of Mr. 
Turner, and you will suspect that either St. 
Luke, the patron of painting, must have rapt the 
artist into the seventh heaven, or St. Luke, the 
patron of lunatics, must have carried off the 
author! What more light-headed rhodomon- 
tade could be scrawled, except upon the walls, 
or hallooed, except heme: the wards, of 
Bedlam, than the annexed passage presents us ? 
It is just not blasphemous because it is crack- 
brained :— 

“ With respect to the great artist whose works 
have formed the chief subject of this treatise, the 
duty of the press is clear. He is above all criticism, 
beyond all animadversion, and beyond all praise. His 
works are not to be received as in any way subjects or 
matters of opinion; but of FA1TH. We are not to ap- 
proach them to be pleased; but to be taught: not to 
form ajudgment ; but to receive a lesson. Our peri- 
odical writers, therefore, may save themselves the 
trouble either of blaming or praising: their duty is 
not to pronounce opinions upon the work of a man 
who has walked with nature threescore years ; but to 
impress upon the publicthe respect with which they are 
to he received, and to make request to him, on the part 
of the people of England, that he would now touch no 
unimportant work—that he would not spend time 
on slight or small pictures, but give to the nation a 
series of grand, consistent, systematic, and completed 
poems, using no means nor vehicle capable of any 
kind of change. We do not presume to form even 
so much as a wish, or an idea, respecting the manner 
or matter of anything proceeding from his hand. 
We desire only that he would follow out his own 
thoughts and intents of heart, without reference to 
any human authority. But we request, in all humi- 
lity, that those thoughts may be seriously and loftily 
given; and that the whole power of his unequalled 
intellect may be exerted in the production of such 
works as may remain for ever for the teaching of the 
nations. Jn all that he says, we believe ; in all that 
he does, we trust. It is therefore that we pray him to 
utter nathing lightly—to do nothing regardlessly. He 
stands upon an eminence, from which he looks back 
over the universe of God, and forward over the gene- 
rations of men. Let every work of his hand, be a 
history of the one, and a lesson to the other. Let each 
exertion of his mighty mind be both hymn and prophecy, 
—adoration to the Deity,—revelution to mankind.” 

That this elsewhere rational writer was in his 
“lunes” when composing the above passage is 
clear from its palpable incongruities: if opinions 
are not to be pronounced upon the works of a 
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man who has walked with Nature threescore 
years, if we are neither to praise nor blame him, 
why all the opinions and praises poured forth 
upon him and his work by our author? If we 
are to impress the public with respect for Mr. 
Turner’s pictures, will our Oxford logician tell 
us how, without praise and opinions? One sen- 
tence contains a wish that Mr. Turner would not 
do such and such things; the next sentence 
denies all wish even to form a wish regarding 
any such things; and the next sentence again 
wishes that “he would follow out his own 
thoughts and intents,”—though these should 
lead him peradventure (for all he does must be 
right) to do the very things wished not to be 
done by the first sentence! Here’s a choice 
specimen of Oxonian dialectics; here’s a sample 
of the “reasoning power” which often distin- 
guishes this volume. We have scarce been just 
to the above passage however: will our readers 
believe their eyes when they see that the fourth 
consecutive sentence exhibits another aberration, 
nay, a double aberration within half a sentence, 
two aberrations entangled together? Peruse it 
once more—“ But we request, in all humility, 
that those thoughts may be seriously and loftily 
given.” What! you will not presume to form 
even somuch as awish—yet youreguest! You 
will not presume to form even an idea “respect- 
ing the manner of anything proceeding from his 
hand,”’ yet you have an idea its manner should 
be serious and lofty! Again, you desire he 
would proceed “without reference to any 
human authority,” yet you refer him ‘in all 
humility” to your own hint! Nay, as we live, 
both the next sentences give each other the 
logical lie too: let us repeat them. “In all 
that he says we believe, in all that he does we 
trust.”—‘It is therefore that we pray him to 
utter nothing lightly, to do nothing regard- 
lessly.”” Why, for Idol-Bel and Dagon’s sake, 
if you trust in all he does can’t you let him do 
as he pleases? How is it possible he can utter 
anything lightly or regardlessly if he be such 
an impeccable? Moreover, when he can paint 
histories of the universe, and give lessons to 
future time, how can you suppose he will descend 
to illustrate Boboli Gardens and Annuals of the 
Season?) When both a psalmist and a prophet 
—an evangelist into the bargain—wherefore 
insinuate with “all humility” that he whistles 
off “‘hymns”’ after a light fashion, and vents 
‘“‘revelations” in a regardless manner? We 
will answer our own question: Mr. Turner's 
doxologist, desirous that his last paragraph 
should out-do all the rest, yet exhausted by his 
antecedent efforts, has here wrought his eloquence 
up to an unnatural pitch; and hence cannot, 
in his paroxysm of panegyric, distinguish be- 
tween genuine heartfelt praise and wild hallelu- 
jahs. He reminds us of a Whirling Dervish, 
who at the end of his well-sustained reel falls, 
with a higher jump and a shriller shriek, into 
a fit. 

We shall quote, for more than amusement’s 
sake, a few other of the inconsistencies promis- 
cuously and plenteously scattered through the 
volume. 
abuse, and derision, and disdain upon the Old 


Masters*—is often fulfilled with a verve and a | 


glibness as if the author had been a graduate of 
Billingsgate, instead of Oxford: tone he declares 
‘the first and nearly the last concession” they 
must expect from him (p. 99); and even this 
merit he conjectures the probable result of some 
‘‘ mere technical secret, gained at the expense 
ofa thousand falsehoods and omissions” (p. 180). 
3ut his preface—written after his book we sur- 


mise—makes a very different last concession | 


from the first: ‘ Let it be remembered that only 
a portion of the work is now presented to the 





* Rubens, indeed, obtains grace—because like Turner. 


The chief purpose—to heap terms of | 








public ; and it must not be supposed because in 
that particular portion I have spoken in constant 
depreciation, that I have no feeling of other 
excellencies, of which cognizance can only be 
taken in future parts of the work.” What his 
future parts may accomplish we cannot tell; 
what his immediate efforts should, seems plain— 
a second volume, parallel to the first, and a 
running recantation of its errors. Such a 
prose palinode would cost such an adept at 
self-conviction little trouble. Here we have 
another brief specimen: ‘ Power is never 
wasted..... Anutmay be cracked bya steam- 
engine, but it has not, in being so, been the sub- 
ject of the power of the engine!” No, nor if 
the Carron Foundry at full work cast a single 
toy-cannon, power is not wasted. If, indeed, 
our Oxford logician’s head were cracked, like 
the nut, by a steam-engine, we might admit the 
power wasted ; because the fracture seems super- 
fluous. Again, p. 75, we find truths pronounced 
“valueless in proportion as they are general,” 
though pronounced a page earlier right in prac- 
tice! Now for some few other examples of 
Turneromania, and volcanic eruptions from the 
crater of a fervent imagination :— 





“Turner—glorious in conception—unfathomable 
in knowledge—solitary in power—with the elements 
waiting upon his will, and the night and the morn- 
ing obedient to his call, sent as a prophet of God to 
reveal to men the mysteries of His universe, standing, 
like the great angel of the Apocalypse, clothed with 
a cloud, and with a rainbow upon his head, and with 
the sun and stars given into his hand. * * But let 
us take with Turner the last and greatest step of all. 
Thank heaven we are in sunshine again,—and what 
sunshine! Not the lurid, gloomy, plague-like, op- 
pression of Canaletti, but white, flashing fulness of 
dazzling light, which the waves drink and the clouds 
breathe, bounding and burning in intensity of joy. 
That sky—it is a very visible infinity—liquid, mea- 
sureless, unfathomable, panting and melting through 
the chasms in the long fields of snow-white, flaked, 
slow-moving vapour, that guide the eye along their 
multitudinous waves down to the islanded rest of the 
Euganean hills. Do we dream, or does the white 
forked sail drift nearer, and nearer yet, diminishing 
the blue sea between us with the fulness of its wings ? 
It pauses now; but the quivering of its bright re- 
flection troubles the shadows of the sea, those azure, 
fathomless depths of crystal mystery, on which the 
swiftness of the poised gondola, floats double, its black 
beak lifted like the crest of a dark ocean bird, its 
scarlet draperies flashed back from the kindling sur- 
face, and its bent oar breaking the radiant water into 
a dust of gold. Dream-like and dim, but glorious, 
the unnumbered palaces lift their shafts out of the 
hollow sea—pale ranks of motionless flame—their 
mighty towers sent up to heaven like tongues of more 
eager fire,—their grey domes looming vast and dark, 
like eclipsed worlds,—their sculptured arabesques 
and purple marble fading farther and fainter, league 
beyond league, lost in the light of distance. Detail 
after detail, thought beyond thought, you find and 
| feel them through the radiant mystery, inexhaustible 

as indistinct, beautiful, but never all revealed ; secret 
| in fulness, confused in symmetry, as nature herself is 

to the bewildered and foiled glance, giving out of that 
| indistinctness, and through that confusion, the perpe- 
tual newness of the infinite and the beautiful.” 


Speaking of Mr. Turner's ‘ War’ (vide Athen. 
No. 759), he has the hardihood to assert— 





“There was not one hue in this whole picture 
which was not far below what nature would have used 
in the same circumstances, nor was there one inhar- 
monious or at variance with the rest;—the stormy 
, blood-red of the horizon, the scarlet of the breaking 

sunlight, the rich crimson browns of the wet and illu- 
mined sea-weed, the pure gold and purple of the 
upper sky, and, shed through it all, the deep passage 
| of solemn blue, where the cold moonlight fell on one 
pensive spot of the limitless shore—all were given 
| with harmony as perfect as their colour was intense ; 
and if, instead of passing, as I doubt not you did, in 
the hurry of your unreflecting prejudice, you had 
| paused but so much as one quarter of an hour before 





- i 
the picture, you would have found the sense of gip 
and space blended with every line, and breathing jn 
every cloud, and every colour instinct and radian, 
with visible, glowing, absorbing light.” 

The same painter's palpitating light (?) seems 
to have inflicted a sort of sun-stroke on its wor. 
shipper :— 

“ There is the motion, the actual wave and radia. 
tion of the darted beam—not the dull universal day. 
light, which falls on the landscape without life, or 
direction, or speculation, equal on all things, and dead 
on all things ; but the breathing, animated, exultip, 
light, which feels, and receives, and rejoices, and acts 
—which chooses one thing and rejects another 
which seeks, and finds, and loses again—leaping from 
rock to rock, from leaf to leaf, from wave to wave_ 
glowing, or flashing, or scintillating, according to what 
it strikes, or in its holier mood, absorbing and en, 
folding all things in the deep fulness of its repose, and 
then again losing itself in bewilderment, and doubt, 
and dimness ; or perishing and passing away, entan. 
gled in drifting mist, or melted into melancholy air, 
but still,_kindling or declining, sparkling or still, it 
is the living light, which breathes in its deepest, most 
entranced rest, which sleeps, but never dies,” 

All this said of painted light! As Addison's 
schoolmistress exclaimed—* Bless us! eight 
volumes about potatos!’ But at p. 163, even 
Mr. Turner’s figures are defended ; at p. 32] 
it is shown that geology might be lectured 
upon from one of his landscapes as from Nature 
herself; while at p. 300 his hills are compli- 
mented by the somewhat awkward encomium 
that we never get to their top “ without being 
tired with our walk.”’ ‘‘Cuyp, on the other hand, 
could paint close truth of everything except 
ground and water [at p. 189 he painted false 
skies] with decision and success; but then, he 
has not the slightest idea of the word beautiful” 
(p. 89). ‘A pencil-scratch of Wilkie’s, on 
the back of a letter, is a greater and a better 
picture—and I use the term picture in its full 
sense—than the most laboured and luminous 
canvas that ever left the easel of Gerard Dow.” 
With what justice might the Modern Painters 
cry out on reading these ludicrous exaggera- 
tions—Heaven defend us from such a defender 
as this! 

Sound opinions resemble pine-trees; the 
roughest shaking only strengthens their hold: 
we do not dislike to have our most deep-im- 
planted, long-cherished convictions blustered 
against every now and then, with all the force of 
new-sprung enthusiasm for other tenets—if ours 
be rotten at root, the sooner they are eradicated 
the better, we would gladly get rid of them. Nay, 
let us make a large concession, in proof of our 
being unprejudiced; it has always been our 
opinion, that but few /andscapes by the ancient 
masters deserve to rank among first-rate pro- 
ductions of art. Seldom, indeed, did we meet 
upon our rather excursive tours, from Brittany 
to Bohemia, from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean, a painted land or water piece half so 
beautiful as a bed of March violets, or the 
sparkle cf a mountain-rill ; one glimpse at ocean 
through a pocket spyglass gave us more pleasure 
than all the “ Marines” by Joseph Vernet in 
the Louvre, a blank Alpine heath had for us 
more varied charms than all the bottle-green 
landscapes Paul Brill ever produced. We shall go 
yet farther with our concessions: even Claude 8 
performances have often left little deeper im- 
pressions upon us than so many glass-windows 
—they are panes of pictorial glazing, smooth, 
transparent, and bright surfaces, which seem 
less to delineate the aerial perspective than to 
let it through them from the scene itself behind, 
such is their magic mechanism,—but display, 
in general, few merits besides. -Had our author 
been content to reduce popular reverence om 
this subject within just bounds, we should have 
approved his efforts, but when he pronounces 
Claude, Salvator, and Poussin “ contemptible 
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(page 6)—when in the same unscrupulous style 
he bespatters all the old landscapists with foul 
epithets, like a “ Legion Club, it only proves 
his language stronger than his judgment. We 
Jove straightforward opinions expressed in 
strenuous diction—alwa s understood, however, 
that the boldness should not spring from the 
plindness—else we hate them as so much hollow 
noise, we regard them as so many oracles uttered 
by Roger Bacon’s brazen head—trumpet- 
tongued impostures. Laughably enough, this 
railer and perpetual scoffer at these Ancient 
Masters protests against ridicule being thrown 
upon his modern idols!’ He observes, with ex- 
treme soreness,— 

«“ There is nothing so high in art but that a scurrile 
jest can reach it, and often, the greater the work, the 
easier it is to ¢urn it into ridicule. To appreciate the 
science of Turner’s colour would require the study of 
a life, but to laugh at it requires little more than the 
knowledge that yoke of egg is yellow, and spinage 
green; a fund of critical information on which the 
remarks of most of our leading periodicals have been 
of late years exclusively based. We shall, however, 
in spite of the sulphur and treacle criticisms of our 
Scotch connoisseurs, and the eggs and spinage of our 
English ones, endeavour to test the works of this great 
colourist by a knowledge of nature somewhat more 
extensive than is to be gained by an acquaintance, 
however familiar, with the apothecary’s shop, or the 
dinner table.” 

Yet his own very next paragraph is a tissue 
of Sardonic jests about Poussin’s ‘La Riccia,’ 
amongst which “ brick-red” takes the place of 
Scotch sulphur, and “ dots in the sky with a stalk 
to them” that of English spinach and eggs! A 
few pages onward we find this polite critique: 
“There is no man living more cautious and 
sparing in the use of pure colour than Turner. 
To say that he never perpetrates anything like 
the blue excrescences of foreground, or hills 
shot like a housekeeper’s best silk gown with 
blue and red, which certain of our celebrated 
artists consider the essence of the sublime, would 
be but a poor compliment” (p. 129) ; and again, 
speaking of Turner’s ‘Mercury and Argus,’ 
“the reader can scarcely fail to remember at 
once sundry works in contradistinction to this, 
with great names attached to them, in which 
the sky is asheer piece of plumbers’ and glaziers’ 
work, and should be valued per yard, with heavy 
extra charge for ultra-marine; skies, in which 
the raw, meaningless colour is shaded steadily 
and perseveringly down, passing through the 
pink into the my as a young lady shades her 
worsted, to the successful production of a very 
handsome oil-cloth, but certainly not of a pic- 
ture” (p. 131). This is the philosophical reasoner 
who would not condescend to a jest? this is the 
thin-skinned critic who deprecates the shafts of 
ridicule! Why, not merely his most amusing 
passages, but far the most effective portions of 
his volume—those which will convince and 
seduce and cajole many readers where his argu- 
ment would fail—are the numberless burlesque 
similitudes and ludicrous analogies sprinkled 
through his critiques, to disparage by B prawn 
whether foul or fair, the Ancient Masters! 

But more of this hereafter. 





Modern Egypt and Thebes. By Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, F.R.S., &e. 2 vols. Murray. 
Turse volumes are an enlargement of Sir G. 
Wilkinson's ‘Egypt and Thebes,’ reviewed in 
our 384th number, and are, in their present 


form, designed to serve as a topographical and | 


antiquarian guide to travellers in Egypt. The 
additions made to the original work consist of 
information respecting the overland and steam- 
packet routes to Cairo; extracts from the 


author's great work on the ‘ Ancient Egyptians’; | 


description of ancient and modern Alexandria; 
accounts of the ruins in the Delta, the Oases, 


the Deserts, and other parts little frequented by 
ordinary travellers; a brief history of Egypt, 
and a still briefer explanation of the mode of 
reading hieroglyphics. It will be found an in- 
valuable guide to all who visit the Valley of the 
Nile, which bids fair to become a fashionable 
excursion for the London idlers. In his brief 
history of Egypt Sir G. Wilkinson enters into 
a vindication of Mohammed Ali’s character, and 
relates an anecdote which somewhat relieves the 
story of his most fearful atrocity, the murder 
of the Beys. It appears that all were not in- 
cluded in the massacre ; some were even per- 
mitted to establish themselves in Cairo :— 

“One who is still living there, Soolayman Agha, 
has the rank of wellee, or civil governor of the city 
under the old régime, now merely an honorary dis- 
tinction ; and is a pensioner of the government. At 
the time of the massacre of the Memlooks he was 
already a friend of Mohammed Ali’s, and as soon as 
order had been restored in Cairo, the Pasha made 
diligent search for Soolayman Agha, hoping to find 
he had escaped the indiscriminate slaughter of his 
comrades. A confidential messenger conducted him 
to Mohammed Ali. He was overjoyed to see him, 
and his first question was respecting his escape. ‘I 
disguised myself as a woman,’ said the Memlook. 
‘How!—With that voice and that beard? I am 
sure I should have discovered you.’ ‘ I think not,’ was 
the reply ; and the conversation then turned to other 
matters. A few days after this, a stranger, dressed 
in the usual veil and black hébbarah of the Cairene 
women, appeared before the Pasha, complaining of 
ill-treatment from her husband. He pronounced 
judgment in the case, and orders were given that 
the injured wife should be relieved from her hus- 
band’s injustice ; when the complainant throwing up 
the veil and disclosing the face of a man, asked the 
Pasha if he acknowledged himself deceived by the 
voice and appearance of Soolayman Agha. This 
incident has been ever since the cause of great mer- 
riment to the Pasha and his Memlook friend; and 
the amiable character of the latter has not only gained 
for him the esteem of Mohammed Ali, but is uni- 
versally acknowledged in Cairo, both by natives and 
Europeans.” 

The essay on hieroglyphics is too brief to be 
of much value, and it leaves the doubts raised 
respecting the system of interpretation unsolved, 





On Superstitions connected with the History and 


Practice of Medicine and Surgery. By T. J. 


Pettigrew, F.R.S. Churchill. 
Dovust-ess there is a philosophy in quackery, 
could we but observingly distil it out. It has 
its laws and its phenomena, its classes and its 
families. One general fact is recorded of it, 
by the deceased poet laureate, that “there is 
scarcely any one who may not, like a trout, be 
taken by tickling.”” One form of quackery is 
superstition, which is, so to speak, an empirical 
religion ; and this form of it, we are taught by the 
book before us, is brought to bear on another— 
empiricism in medicine and surgery. A never- 
failing remedy and universal panacea, is the idol 
of its false worship, artfully concealing the fact, 
though too frequently experimentally proving 
it, that the only cure of all diseases is—Death. 
“There is,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “no catho- 
licon, or universal remedy, I know, but this, 
which though nauseous to empty stomachs, yet, 
to prepared appetites is nectar, and a pleasant 
potion of immortality.” 

We doubt much whether Paracelsus was the 





quack Mr. Pettigrew states him to have been; 
it is, however, enough for his purpose that he is 
popularly considered one. That he was a man 
of extraordinary genius, has never been denied. 
His knowledge and application of chemistry 
were both accurate and extensive. Opium, an- 
_timony, and mercury, were the agents of his 
wonders. Many of his theories, however, were 
| extravagant, hispretensions were presumptuous, 
and his life was dissolute. But even the mere 





speculative conceits of men of superior capacities 
are beneficial in their remoter consequences. 
“The quadrature of the circle; the multiplica- 
tion of the cube; the perpetual motion; the 
philosophical stone; magic; and judicial as- 
trology have,” says Mr. Pettigrew, ‘been aptly 
denominated ‘The Six Follies of Science.’ 
However vain,” he adds, “has been the study, 
and however futile the immediate results, the 
indulgence of the vanity and the pains of the 
research have not been unattended with benefit 
to mankind; inasmuch as they have been the 
cause of many discoveries of much importance.” 

Alchemy flourished in Egypt at a very early 
period. The excellence attained by the Egyp- 
tians in the manufacture of metals, and gold into 
ornaments, of gold wire, glass, and linen, as also 
in the art of dyeing and the use of mordants, 
—together with their a ager of embalming, 
presuppose some knowledge of chemistry and 
metallurgy. The Egyptian manuscripts hitherto 
discovered, have not afforded any particular 
information as to the extent of their knowledge; 
but several papyri have been found to contain 
certain formule; and one, a bilingual manu- 
script, (being Enchorial and Greek) was ex- 
amined by Prof. Reuvens, the conservator of 
the Museum of Antiquities, at Leyden, and was 
found to treat of magical operations, and to 
contain upwards of one hundred chemical and 
alchemical formule. 

The love of riches stimulated the pursuit of 
chemical science—it being believed that it could 
transmute base metals into gold :— 

“Many, doubtless, (says Mr. Pettigrew) like 
Peter Hopkins, studied alehymy for the pure love of 
speculation and curious inquiry, not with the slightest 
intention of ever pursuing it for the desire of riches. 
Many liked it because it was mysterious. There have 
also been royal alchymists, driven probably to the 
entertainment of a vain hope by the extravagancies 
and profligacy of their lives. Henry VI., according 
to Evelyn, endeavoured to recruit his empty coffers 
by recourse to alchymy. Henry IV. had enacted a 
statute prohibiting the craft of multiplication. None 
were permitted to multiply gold or silver, under pain 
of felony. Henry VI. repealed this statute and 
published a patent authoritate Parliamenti, which has 
been given by Prynne in his‘ Aurum Regine,’ and in 
which the monarch tells his subjects that the happy 
hour was drawing nigh when, by the discovery of the 
philosopher's stone, he should be enabled to pay all 
the debts of the nation in real gold and silver.” 

Besides the philosophical stone, our ancestors 
believed also in mineral, vegetable, magical, 
and angelical s' ones :-— 

“The mineral stone hath the power of transmuting 
any imperfect earthy matter into its utmost degree 
of perfection ; that is, to convert the basest of metals 
into perfect gold and silver ; flints into all manner of 
precious stones, as rubies, sapphires, emeralds, dia- 
monds, &e. The vegetable stone, by which Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon wrought many wonders. The 
nature of man, beasts, fowls, fishes, all kinds of trees, 
plants, flowers, &c. may by this stone be made to 
grow, flourish, and bear fruit,—increase in colour, 
smell, &c. when and where and at whatever season 
of the year its possessor may please. The magical or 
perspective stone makes a strict inquisition, discovers 
any person in any part of the world whatever, 
and enables you to understand the language of birds, 
beasts, &c. The angelical stone can neither be felt, 
seen, or weighed, but it can be tasted. It will lodge 
in the fire to eternity without being prejudiced. It 
hath a divine power, celestial and invisible, and endows 
the possessor with divine gifts. It affords the appa- 
rition of angels, and gives a power of conversing with 
them by dreams and revelations, nor dare any evil 
spirit approach the place where it is. In addition to 
the stones already noticed, particular mention is 
made by various professors of alchymy of white and 
red stones,” 

On this subject there is a curious prophecy 
relative to the present century :— 

“ Dr, Christopher Girtanner, an eminent professor 
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of Géttingen, has prophesied, in a Memoir on Azote, 


in the ‘ Annales de Chimie,’ No. 100, that it will give 
birth to the transmutation of metals. The passage 
expressing this extraordinary opinion is too singular 
not to be here transcribed :—‘ In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the transmutation of metals will be generally 
known and practised. Every chemist and every artist 
will make gold; kitchen utensils will be of silver, 
and even gold, which will contribute more than any- 
thing else to prolong life, poisoned at present by the 
oxyds of copper, lead, and iron, which we daily 
swallow with our food.’” 

Astrology has been as fertile of superstitions 
as alchymy. ‘Talismans, or the doctrine of 
signatures, had their origin from a belief that 
“ medicinal substances bore upon their external sur- 
faces the properties or virtues they possessed, im- 
pressed upon them by planetary influence. The 
connexion of the properties of substances with their 
colour is also an opinion of great antiquity: white 
was regarded as refrigerant, red as hot—hence cold 
and hot qualities were attributed to different medi- 
cines. This opinion led to serious errors in practice. 
Red flowers were given for disorders of the sangui- 
ferous system, yellow ones for those of the biliary 
secretion, &c. We find that in smallpox red bed- 
coverings were employed, with the view of bringing 
the pustules to thé surface of the body. The bed- 
furniture and hangings were very commonly of a red 
colour,—red substances were to be looked upon by 
the patient. Burnt purple, pomegranate seeds, mul- 
berries, or other red ingredients were dissolved in their 
drink. In short, as Avicenna contended that red 
bodies moved the blood, everything of a red colour 
was employed in these cases. John of Gaddesden, 
physician to Edward IL. directs his patients to be 
wrapped up in scarlet dresses; and he says that 
‘when the son of the renowned king of England 
(Edw. IT.) lay sick of the smallpox I took care that 
everything around the bed should be of a red colour ; 
which succeeded so completely that the Prince was 
restored to perfect health, without the vestige of a 
pustule remaining.” Wraxall, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ says 
that the Emperor Francis I., when infected with the 
smallpox, was rolled up in a scarlet cloth, by order of 
his physician, so late as 1765, when he died. Kemp- 
fer (History of Japan) says that ‘when any of the 
emperor’s children were attacked with the smallpox, 
not only the chamber and bed are covered with red 
hangings, but all persons who approach the sick 
must be clad in scarlet gowns.’ Flannel dyed nine 
times in blue was held to be efficacious in the re- 
moval of glandular swellings.” 


The superstitious belief in the powers of the 
celestial bodies has been very general at all 
times and places. Anappropriation of particular 
diseases was made to the Roman Catholic saints. 
Wells and fountains were sanctified to supersti- 
tion. Talismans, amulets and charms meet us 
everywhere; but seldom in so entertaining a 
manner as in this instance :— 

“William Jackson, a Roman Catholic and a pro- 
scribed smuggler, was tried for and convicted of murder 
at Chichester, in January 1448-9, and sentence of 
death was passed upon him, and he was directed to 
be hung in chains. He however died in gaol a few 
hours after the sentence had been delivered. Upon 
being measured for his chains, in a linen purse upon 
his person was found the following charm :— 

Sancti tres Reges 

Gaspar, Melchior, Balthasar, 

Orate pro nobis nunc et in hora 

Mortis nostra. 

* Ces billets ont touché aux trois testes de 8. 8. Roys 
& Cologne. Ils sont pour les voyagers, contre les 
malheurs de chemins, maux de teste, mal-caduque, 
fiévres, sorcellerie, toute sorte de malefice, mort 
subite.’” 

Sometimes these superstitions, being associated 
with natural objects, possess a poetical interest. 
For instance— 

“The Elder Tree, to the history of which many 
superstitions belong, forms a charm for a variety of 
diseases, but has been especially employed in epilepsy. 
In Blochwick’s ‘ Anatomie of the Elder,’ translated 
and published Lond. 1655, p. 52, we read of an 
amulet made of the elder growing on a Sallow: ‘If 
in the month of October, a little before the full moon, 





you pluck a twig of the elder, and cut the cane that 
is betwixt two of its knees, or knots, in nine pieces, 
and these pieces being bound in a piece of linen, be 
in a thread, so hung about the neck, that they touch 
the spoon of the heart, or the sword-formed cartilage; 
and that they may stay more firmly in that place, 
they are to be bound thereon with a linen or 
silken roller wrapt about the body, till the thread 
break of itself. The thread being broken and the 
roller removed, the amulet is not at all to be touched 
with bare hands, but it ought to be taken hold on by 
some instrument and buried in a place that nobody 
may touch it.’ ‘Some hanga cross made of the elder 
and the sallow, mutually inwrapping one another 
about the children’s neck.’ ‘Dr. Kirton saw a fellow 
presently removed from a paroxysm of the falling 
sickness, by cutting off some of his hair, and putting 
it into his hand.’ In Father Jerom Merolla de Sor- 
rento’s * Voyage to Congo,’ he mentions the foot of 
the elk as a certain remedy against epilepsy. The 
way to find out the foot in which this virtue lies, he 
says, is to ‘knock the beast down, when he will im- 
mediately lift up that leg which is most efficacious to 
scratch his ear. Then you must be ready with a 
sharp scymitar to lop off the medicinal limb, and you 
shall find an infallible remedy against the falling sick- 
ness treasured up in his claws.’ Among the Indians 
and Norwegians and the other northern nations, the 
hoof of the elk is regarded as a sovereign cure for the 
epilepsy. The person afflicted must apply it to his 
heart, hold it in his left hand, and rub his ear with it.” 

Various charms are appropriated to various 
diseases. Borlase, in his ‘ Natural History of 
Cornwall,’ notices a singular method of curing 
madness :— 

“To place the disordered in mind on the brink of 
a square pool, filled with water from St. Nun’s well. 
The patient, having no intimation of what was in- 
tended, was, by a sudden blow on the breast, tumbled 
into the pool, where he was tossed up and down by 
some persons of superior strength till, being quite de- 
bilitated, his fury forsook him ; he was then carried 
to church, and certain masses were sung over him. 
The Cornish call this immersion boossenning ; from 
bauzi or bidhyzi in the Cornu-British and Armoric, 
signifying to dip or drown.” 

Such are the anecdotes with which the work 
of Mr. Pettigrew abounds—showing the fearful 
or ludicrous manner in which superstition 
infests the uncultivated mind. When real 
terrors are associated with its phantasms, the 
combination is striking and interesting. Such 
is the account of the Plague as it appeared at 
Constantinople, given by Pouqueville in his 
‘ Travels in the Morea’ :— 

“ The obscurity of its nature and the ravages of its 
attacks have not unnaturally given rise to a belief in 
its being an emanation of the celestial vengeance. 
The natives, we are told, personified it thus: ‘The 
evil spirit, or cacodaimon, has been seen to glide 
along their roofs. No one dares to doubt the assertion. 
He is a decrepit object, covered with funeral shreds, 
and has been heard to call by their names those 
whom he wished to cut off from the number of the 
living. Nocturnal music and murmuring voices have 
been heard in the air in the darkest nights, and phan. 
toms have been seen moving in solitary places near 
the cemeteries, Strange dogs have howled in a dis- 
mal manner, and their voices have been terrifically 
re-echoed along the deserted streets. Thus observed 
to me an inhabitant of Naupli: You must take 
care not to answer if you hear yourself called in the 
night; you will sometimes be attracted by symphonies 
—do not listen to them, but cover yourself over in 
the bed, for it is the decrepit demon—that is, the 
plague—which knocks at your door.’ ” 

Mr. Pettigrew makes the following remarks 
on the plague in London :— 

“ During the severe visitation of the plague in Lon- 
don amulets composed of arsenic were very commonly 
worn in the region of the heart, upon the principle 
that one poison would drive out or prevent the entry 
of another. Large quantities of arsenic were imported 
into London for this purpose. Dr. Henry wrote 
against them as ‘dangerous and hurtful, if not per- 
nitious, to those who weare them.’ Quills of quick- 
silyer were commonly worn about the neck as a pre- 





servative against the plague. The powder of toad 
was employed in a similar way. Pope Adrian jg 
reported never to have been without it. The ingre. 
dients forming his amulet were dried toad, arsenic, 
tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, smarag, and traga- 
canth.” 

But it seems that in the eye of Superstition, 
ague was more dreadful even than the plague; 

“In Skippon’s account of a ‘ Journey through the 
Low Countries,’ &c., he makes mention of the lec. 
tures of Ferrarius and his narrative of the cure of the 
ague of a Spanish lieutenant, by writing the words 
FEBRA FUGE, and cutting off a letter from the paper 
every day, and he observed the distemper to abate 
accordingly ; when he cut the letter F last of all the 
ague left him. In the same year, he says, fifty more 
were reported to be cured in the same manner. An. 
other charm for ague was directed to be said up the 
chimney, by the eldest female of the family, on St, 
Agnus Eve. It ran thus: 

Tremble and go! 

First day shiver and burn: 
Tremble and quake! 

Second day shiver and learn : 
Tremble and die ! 

Third day never return.” 

“Sir John Holt, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, 1709, who, it is said, was extremely 
wild in his youth, being once engaged with some of 
his rakish friends in a trip into the country, in which 
they had spent all their money, it was agreed they 
should try their fortune separately. Holt arrived at 
an inn at the end of a straggling village, ordered his 
horse to be taken care of, bespoke a supper and a 
bed. He then strolled into the kitchen, where he 
observed a little girl of thirteen shivering with an 
ague. Upon making inquiry respecting her, the 
landlady told him that she was her only child, and 
had been ill nearly a year, notwithstanding all the 
assistance she could procure for her from physic. 
He gravely shook his head at the doctors, bade her 
be under no further concern, for that her daughter 
should never have another fit. He then wrote a few 
unintelligible words in a court hand on a scrap of 
parchment, which had been the direction affixed 
toa hamper, and rolling it up, directed that it should 
be bound upon the girl’s wrist and there allowed to 
remain until she was well. The ague returned no 
more; and Holt, having remained in the house a 
week, called for his bill. ‘God bless you, Sir,’ said 
the old woman, ‘you're nothing in my debt, I'm 
sure. I wish, on the contrary, that I was able to 
pay you for the cure which you have made of my 
daughter, Oh! if I had had the happiness to see 
you ten months ago, it would have saved me forty 
pounds.” With pretended reluctance he accepted 
his accommodation as a recompense, and rode away. 
Many years elapsed, Holt advanced in his profession 
of the law, and went a circuit, as one of the judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench, into the same country, 
where, among other criminals brought before him, 
was an old woman under a charge of witchcraft. To 
support this accusation, several witnesses swore that 
the prisoner had a spell with which she could either 
cure such cattle as were sick or destroy those that 
were well, and that in the use of this spell she had 
been lately detected, and that it was now ready to be 
produced in court. Upon this statement the judge 
desired it might be handed up to him. It was a dirty 
ball, wrapped round with several rags and bound 
with packthread. These coverings he carefully te 
moved, and beneath them found a piece of parchment, 
which he immediately recognized as his own youthful 
fabrication. For a few moments he remained silent 
—at length, recollecting himself, he addressed the 
jury to the following effect : ‘Gentlemen, I must now 
relate a particular of my life, which very ill suits my 
present character and the station in which I sit; but 
to conceal it would be to aggravate the folly for which 
I ought to atone, to endanger innocence, and to 
countenance superstition. This bauble, which you 
suppose to have the power of life and death, is 8 
senseless scroll which I wrote with my own hand and 
gave to this woman, whom for no other reason you 
accuse asa witch.’ He then related the particulars 
of the transaction, with such an effect upon the minds 
of the people, that his old landlady was the last 
person tried for witchcraft in that country.” 

But as Miss Martineau has lately told us, even 
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kery is fitted to teach useful lessons, if we 

be not above learning them. Many of the 

superstitions we have referred to maintain their 

wer, because they can really produce a large 
number of successful cases :— 

«The power of the mind exerted over the body 
has been rendered conspicuous by many remarkable 
cases on record : 

Men may die of imagination, 
So depe may impression be take. . 

Fienus mentions an instance of a malefactor who 
was carried out, as he conceived, to execution; and 
in order thereto his cap was pulled over his eyes, 
and a cold wet cloth being struck hastily about his 
neck, he fell down dead, under the conceit of his 
decapitation. Charron records a similar case: A 
man having his eyes covered to be put to death, as 
he imagined—being condemned,—and uncovering 
them again to receive his pardon, was found really 
dead on the scaffold. It is commonly told, but Iam 
unacquainted with the authority, that a person was 
directed to be bled to death; his eyes were blinded 
and he was made to believe, by water trickling down 
hisarm, that the sentence was being carried into 
effect. The mimicry is said to have produced his 
death as effectually as would the real operation. The 
powers of life were destroyed by the power of his 
imagination.” . . 

In all this we may recognize the influence of 
mind on body—and if empiricism can thus 
apply it, true and genuine science, with its stock 
of means and appliances, can do so even with 
greater benefit. Patients also should learn that 
the will may be exerted with benefit or injury 
in their specific cases, and thus be induced to 
the exercise of moral restraint :— 

“The most singular instance (says Mr. Pettigrew) 
of the power of the will over the functions of the body, 
and, taken altogether, perhaps the most remarkable 
case on record, being supported by the testimony of 
unquestionable authority, is related by Dr. Cheyne 
in his ‘ English Malady.’ It is the case of the Hon. 
Colonel Townshend, who for many years had suffered 
from an organic disease of the kidney, by which he 
was greatly emaciated. He was attended by Dr. 
Cheyne, Dr. Baynard, and Mr, Skrine ; and these 
gentlemen were sent for early one morning to witness 
asingular phenomenon. He told them he had for 
some time observed an odd sensation, by which, if he 
composed himself, he could die or expire when he 
pleased, and by an effort come to life again. The 
medical attendants were averse, in his weak state, to 
witness the experiment ; but he insisted upon it, and 
the following is Dr. Cheyne’s account: ‘We all 
three felt his pulse first; it was distinct, though small 
and thready, and his heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, and lay in a still pos- 
ture some time ; while I held his right hand, Dr. 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine 
held a clean looking-glass to his mouth. I found 
his pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel 
any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr, Baynard 
could not feel the least emotion in his heart, nor Mr. 
Skrine the least soil of breath on the bright mirror 
he held to his mouth ; then each ot us by turns ex- 
amined his arm, heart, and breath ; but could not, 
by the nicest scrutiny discover the least symptom of 
life in him. We reasoned a long time about this odd 
appearance as well as we could, and all of us judging 
it inexplicable and unaccountable, and finding he still 
continued in that condition, we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment too far, 
and at last were satisfied he was actually dead, and 
were just ready to leave him. This continued about 
half an hour, by nine o’clock in the morning in 
autumn, As we were going away we observed some 
motion about the body, and upon examination found 
his pulse and the motion of the heart gradually 
returning ; he began to breathe gently and speak 
softly ; we were astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change, and after some further conver- 
sation with him, and among ourselves, went away 
fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, 
but confounded and puzzled, and not able to form 
any rational scheme that might account for it. He 
afterwards called for his attorney, added a codicile 
to his will, settled legacies on his servants, received 
the sacrament, and calmly and composedly expired 





about five or six o'clock that evening.’ His body 
was examined, and all the viscera with the exception 
of the right kidney, which was greatly diseased, were 
found perfectly healthy and natural. This power of 
the will, to die or live at pleasure, is, perhaps, one of 
the most remarkable phenomena connected with the 
natural history of the human body. Burton alludes 
to cases of the same kind, and reports that the cele- 
brated Cardan bragged he could separate himself 
from his senses when he pleased. Celsus makes re- 
ference to a priest who possessed the same extraor- 
dinary power.” 

This is as “ wild and wonderful” a tale as 
that of ‘ Thalaba,’ though not written in blank- 
verse lyrics. Such cases, however, and others 
of imitative Epilepsy, go far to explain the 
mesmeric anomalies with which the daily press 
now teems. ‘ Not to admire” is one of the 
greatest of arts. We are all a to miracle, 
and the providers of food for the faculty of 
wonder in us have abounded in every age. 

Numberless examples are on record, which 
show the influence of imagination in the cure 
of diseases. Dr. Paris, in his ‘ Pharmacologia,’ 
has related an anecdote, communicated to him 
by the late Mr. Coleridge, strikingly illustrative 
of this :— 

“ As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were dis- 
covered, Dr. Beddoes at once concluded that it must 
necessarily be a specific for paralysis: a patient was 
selected for the trial, and the management of it was 
intrusted to Sir Humphry Davy. Previous to the 
administration of the gas, he inserted a small pocket 
thermometer under the tongue of the patient, as he 
was accustomed to do upon such occasions, to ascer- 
tain the degree of animal temperature, with a view 
to future comparison. The paralytic man, wholly 
ignorant of the nature of the process to which he was 
to submit, but deeply impressed, from the representa- 
tion of Dr. Beddoes, with the certainty of its success, 
no sooner felt the thermometer under his tongue than 
he concluded the talisman was in full operation, and 
in a burst of enthusiasm declared that he already ex- 
perienced the effect of its benign influence through- 
out his whole body: the opportunity was too tempting 
to be lost; Davy cast an intelligent glanceat Coleridge, 
and desired his patient to renew his visit on the fol- 
lowing day, when the same ceremony was performed, 
and repeated every succeeding day for a fortnight, 
the patient gradually improving during that period, 
when he was dismissed as cured, no other application 
having been used.” 

Cures effected by the imposition of royal hands 
are proofs of the same principle. 








The Life and Literary Remains of Charles 
Reece Pemberton: with Remarks on his Cha- 
racter and Genius, By W.J. Fox, Edited 
by John Fowler. Fox. 

Tuis book had better not have been published. 
The good and the bad—the perishable and the 
enduring—the complete and the fragmentary— 
are so inextricably mingled in it, that the im- 
pressions of those who are disposed to sympa- 
thize with its subject and the purpose of his 
biographers, will be, at best, vague; while such 
as are antagonistic will find excuse for scorn and 
aversion. Ill-judged panegyric is too injurious 
to be passed over in silence, even though it 
appeal in the form of an epitaph. 

e did not know Mr. Pemberton, and thus, 
uninfluenced by those personal fascinations 
which, we are told, never failed to attract to him 
friends whithersoever he went, have but this re- 
cord on which to found our judgment. That he 
was warm-hearted, snatell, and enthusiastic, 
is evident; that he had the stuff of which a 
great tragic actor is made, we have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s judgment, long 
ago recorded in the New Monthly Magazine, 
and here reprinted. He might, moreover, 
have become distinguished in authorship. The 
‘ Autobiography of Pel Verjuice,’ certain criti- 
cisms and snatches of poetry es from the 
Monthly Repository, and three plays, all contain 





sufficient — to excuse, if not to justify, the 
sanguine hopes of friends. He was aos it 
is said, as a Shakspearian lecturer; and it is 
sad that criticisms so subtle, and analyses so 
profound, as his are described to have been by 
competent judges, should have passed ‘and 
made no sign,”’ since his purpose of committing 
them to paper was arrested by the pulmonary 
disease which ended his life. As a summary of 
his character, and to close the monumental in- 
scription dedicated to his memory, Mr. Fox has 
quoted from Tennyson that beautiful description 
of the poet :— 
Born with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 

Thus much according to the assertion of admirers; 
but we must fill up the outline from the Remains 
and the confessions of the volume: and we re- 
gret, after praise so loud, to say, that the record 
contains no indications of that self-denial, no 
ym of that coherent and abiding sense 
of duty and responsibility, without which 
generous aspiration falls short of its aim, and 
fearless denunciation may degenerate into frantic 
calling of names. Let it not be pleaded in 
extenuation, that Mr. Pemberton’s character 
and career were marked by outbreaks of that 
gipsy spirit which often accompanies the artistic 
temperament, and ought not to be amenable 
to the “ conventionalisms’—according to the 
phraseology in vogue—of law and obligation. 
Ie presented himself to the public in some 
sort as a social missionary: in this character 
all freaks and vagrancies, indifference to con- 
tinuous exertion, and violence of- speech not 
justified by self-sacrifice in action, are worse 
than misplaced. It is easier for a Solomon 
Eagles to roam through a city of the plague, 
aor woe and warning, than for a benevo- 
ent citizen to devote time, wealth, and life to 
healing the sick or assisting the dying. The 
former is a figure for the painter and poet, 
whereas of the latter no man taketh heed,—but 
which of the two does the good? Those who 
cry aloud, and denounce old institutions in 
favour of a purer and more liberal law, have 
no holiday task to perform; their progress is 
not a mere summer ramble in a Sherwood Forest, 
but a weary and arduous pilgrimage, only to be 
undertaken by those who will devote themselves 
to work out, in their life and conduct, the prin- 
ciples they proclaim. And to illustrate this truth 
from the case before us, had Mr. Pemberton 
been really the indignant and unselfish philan- 
thropist whom friends (as such) are to love, 
and posterity to regret, there would have been 
more completeness in the ordinance of his life ; 
less of fanatical turbulence in his utterance ; he 
would have felt that the ‘‘hate of hate” bound 
him to continuous effort to overcome evil with 
good,—that the “scorn of scorn” is most fitly 
expressed in a tranquil protest, potent in pro- 
portion as it is free from selfish irritability—and 
that ‘the love of love” embraces not merely the 
eagle intellect which dares and discovers, but 
the feebler yet not less sincere spirit, which rests 
self-distrustfully on received truths,—secure 
only within the limited sphere of their appli- 
cation. It is with no uncharitable intention that 
we record this judgment, but from being con- 
vinced that responsibility bears proportion to 
boldness of speculation, and from or ee that 
this fact is too often overlooked by the indolent, 
the dreamy, and the self-contented. 





Hints to Freshmen in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Vincent. 

Tuovcu the author be neither a Theophrastus, a 

La Bruyére, nor a Shaftesbury, he has some 

skill in hitting off character. It must, however, 

be understood, that his Gallery of Portraits has 

been selected to serve a purpose—to illustrate a 
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subject. The author is of a generous nature, 
and thinks it unfair that while Cambridge has 
for some years possessed a‘ manual called 
‘Advice to Freshmen,’ which has_ been 
attended with the most beneficial results, as 
shown in the Statistical Reports from St. John’s 
College, where the beer annually consumed has 
been reduced from 1,644,000 pints, to 822,000 
quarts, that a Freshman at Oxford should have 
to go through the ordeal unaided. He has, 
therefore, in the little brochure before us, given 
a slight sketch of the prevailing taste in that 
University, with such characteristics of the classes 
as will help a young man at once to form 
acquaintance and join a society to his taste. 
We can only indicate the character of the work 
and shall give a miniature portrait of 
* The Man who reads. 

“This rare and curious species is to be seen in 
auction rooms and cheap book establishments, where 
it is supposed to be in a state of recreative luxury. 
It hasa_ short black tie which buckles behind, and 
it is no€ in possession of any straps or eyes to speak 
of. It walks awkwardly, and runs after the manner 
of females. It talks provincially, and eats voraciously. 
It attends the Boat Races in a cap and gown. It 
has ugly relations, who come to Commemoration in 
extraordinary bonnets. It is not pounded in Lecture. 
It is distinguished therein by a red morocco cover 
for its books, which are gorgeously decorated, being 
prizes at school. Ifit is a fast reading-man, it skiffs 
on the river, where it is in every one’s way, until for- 
tunately run down by an eight. 

Suspirat longo non visam tempore matrem, 
with whom it plays cribbage and piquet at home. 
It hath six shirts and two ‘ dickeys.’ If it live out 
its time it will obtain a class.” 

There are of course varieties of this class, with 
which we shall not concern ourselves. Nor can 
we do more than select from the motley crew 
here considered under the general head of 

* The Man who hunts. 

* Next in gradation comes a marvellous and mot- 
ley throng—the men who hire! The greatest part of 
these gentry have not hunted before. * * In blissful 
ignorance as yet of the real nature of ‘a regular pip,’ 
they will ride at anything, (hounds included,) and 
generally elicit the special notice and attention of the 
Huntsman. Having no hands,—not 4 la Made- 
moiselle Biffin, but in a technical sense,—they fre- 
quently luxuriate in slight excursions aloof from the 
hounds, affording intense gratification to the field 
generally, and to their own friends and acquaint- 
ances particularly. When the eccentric animal has 
terminated his pleasantries by sticking in a bull- 
finch, or by jumping into a mill-dam, his rider is 
‘made or marred.’ If he go well on the same day, 
and on the same beast, he will be a good man ; time 
and practice will give him judgment. But the gene- 
rality are daunted by such catastrophes as these. * * 
But their love of a pink, buckskins, and boots pre- 
ponderates just so much over their fear and distaste 
for sport, that they cannot abandon the former, 
although they would willingly dispense with the latter. 
* * They drink cherry-brandy at breakfast, under 
the erroneous impression that it will heighten their 
pluck ; and they carry with them a horn or flask of 
some unadulterated fluid. They have a romantic 
affection for sylvan districts,— preferring Bagley to 
Blowing-stone, and ‘the Forest’ to Farmington. 
They pray tacitly by the covert side that the fox 
may be prematurely * chopped ;’ and they are cheer- 
ful and contented when hounds run into £ the 
Quarters.’ They smoke continuously, though they 
evidently would rather not. They stop at public 
houses, and regale themselves with beer. At the 
close of the day, they will tarry abroad to dine, that 
they may not be in College ere wine-parties have 





assembled, but may appear therein gloriously appa- 
relled in all the splendour of their hunting habili- 
ments. Here they will anathematize the badness of 
the scent; bewailing with mimetic grief the ill-luck | 
which kept them in covert. * * It isa curious sta- 

tistical fact, that whenever a fox gets away from the | 
umbrageous regions in which these gentlemen assem- | 
ble, their horse invariably casts a shoe,—humanity 


you in agony of mind, when it is all over, cursing 
the fate which ‘lost them their place when only 
seven were with the hounds.’ Yet they are not 
altogether useless in their generation:—they give 
champagne breakfasts, to show themselves unto their 
friends who do not hunt; they carry small portman- 
teaus of cigars on their saddles, are proud to drive 
you gratuitously to covert, and will pay turnpikes 
with prompt alacrity.” 

Perhaps we have quoted enough. As to driv- 
ing, the writer himself acknowledges that no 
verbal instructions will avail; but adds by way 
of consolation, that the Freshman will be sure 
to find “in Oxford many kind-hearted seniors, 
—who will generously consent, on his provid- 
ing a team, to instruct him by driving to some 
distant place, (smoking his cigars on the road ;) 
and who, having comfortably dined (at his 
expense), will restore him to his College as safe 
(and as silly) as when he set forth.” Or if he 
desire to be initiated into the mysteries of sail- 
ing, he has only to “hire a boat, and induce a 
couple of friends to manage it. He will have 
nothing to do but to contract himself into the 
smallest possible compass, and to lie at the 
bottom. of the boat, or, on the word being given 
to ‘ bout her,’ which occurs on a narrow stream 
about twice a minute, he will very summarily 
be swept over the side.”’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Secret Passion, by the Author of * Shakspeare 
and his Friends,’ &c. 3 vols. —This novel was accom- 
panied by a modest and courteous note from the 
author, informing us that the speculation which had 
ascribed ‘ Whitefriars’ to him, was without founda- 
tion: * The Secret Passion’ being his only recent 
fiction. On what resemblances our guess was founded, 
it were waste of time now to dwell: since the reader, 
content with this avowal, will be curious to read about 
the third and last of the Shakspeare novels, in which, 
the poet, heretofore exhibited to us as boy and youth, 
appears as husband of Anne Hathaway, father of 
Susanna Hall, and, also as a traveller in foreign 
lands. By this it seems that our careful author holds 
with Mr. Knight, and would in fact, narrow the 
dramatic genius of his hero, by making it necessary 
for him to have seen Rome ere he could write 
*Coriolanus,’ and Venice, to enable him to give 
their exquisite tone to the ‘Merchant’ and ‘Othello.’ 
So should not the deeds of master spirits be measured 
out, nor their imaginings accounted for. But—apart 
from this comment on the general conception—we 
do not find this novel equal to either of its predeces- 
sors. The minutely finished opening scenes are 
somewhat tedious: the conversations not written up 
to the names of the speakers. Who, indeed, among 
us could do justice to the affluence and profundity of 
“rare Ben Jonson,” one of the interlocutors? But 
though the action of the story generally drags, and 
in some of its best scenes the author repeats himself, 
with inevitable loss of effect, he has not lost his 
cunning as a lyrist, as the following stanzas will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate :— 

Come back, fond heart ! why wouldst thou stray? 
Content thee with thy present dwelling; 
Enjoy thine ease, whilst here thou may— 
What ills thou seek’st, there is no telling. 
Fond heart replied, ‘* Too long I've pined, 
Unloved, -unloving, dull, and dreary ; 
In yon fair breast a home I'll find, 
For of my own Lam full weary.” 
Ah me, ’twas but a little space— 
The least of Time's fast bursting bubbles— 
The truant found his dwelling-place 
Beset by countless pains and troubles. 
** Oh, would I could but know again,” 
Quoth he, “ that peace I have so needed, 
None then should say, * Come back,’ in vain, 
None then should warn, and be unheeded. ” 

With this quaint and pleasing love song we must 

close our notice. 


Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands, by W. 
H. Maxwell, Esq. 2 vols.—Honest, hearty, good spirits 
are delightful and infectious, but there is a vivacity 
which fatigues, and ends by making us melancholy. 
The sprightliness of this new Scottish tourist has this 
tendency ; he is so anxious to make himself pleasant 


stimulates them to pull him up; and they come to | and welcome, that there is throughout his narrative 





@ perpetual bustle and babble of enthusiasm ; the, 
again, his Hibernian flattery of the “ ladies” (one » 
two terrible authoresses excepted) and his affectatj 
of a surpassing knowledge of life and good-fellowship, 
make the book, to us, a little wearisome. By 
the writer has his fit audience, to judge by the succes 
of former works ; he has his own public, by whom he 
is considered a smart and clever writer, a lively a 
amusing story-teller, and to many therefore the 
present volumes will probably be acceptable. Ey. 
tracts are out of the question. Encomiums on the 
magnificence of Nature, the charms of open air 
life, and the superiority of English over foreign 
travel, scraps of history, and efforts that emulate Miss 
Sinclair’s anecdotical talkativeness, without her tact 
anecdotes themselves sometimes more personal than 
polite—are not suited to the Atheneum. The bes 
things in the book are Irish: in proof take Peter 
Cannavan’s epitaph lugged in head and shoulders, to 
make a show among the inscriptions in Aberdeen 
Cathedral. “The papers of a defunct pensioner 
were once submitted to me, to direct me in arbitrat. 
ing the claims of divers relatives touching the assets 
of the deceased. One short document addressed to 
the priest, was thus worded :—‘I, Peter Cannavan, 
three years in the Tipperary militia, No. 7, and the 
remainder of my time, lance and full corporal in the 
Die-hards (57th regiment). Will your reverence 
my mother’s death in the corner, and mention that 
Father Paul Feaghan was her second cousin ; also 
the day of my own death; and anything else you 
please, provided the cutting doesn’t come to more 
than thirty shillings.’ ” 

The State and Prospects of Penny Postage, by 
Rowland Hill.—This pamphlet is a sort of “ wind-up” 
by Mr. Hill of his controversy with the Post-Office, 
We have no intention of pursuing the labyrinth of 
tedious details, into which a full examination of it 
would lead us. But there is a vexed question of 
Post-Office statistics, about which there is an erroneous 
impression, and which, for the sake of the general 
question of reduction in taxation and fiscal reforms, 
both in our own and foreign countries, we think ought 
to be placed in its true light. We allude to the finan- 
cial results of the Penny Postage. The chief financial 
minister declared in Parliament, that “the Post-Office 
did not now pay its expenses.” A statement so made 
has become a current belief even among those who 
appreciate and support the new system of Postage. 
Yet the result of the late Parliamentary Inquiries 
proved, out of the mouth of the chief officers them- 
selves of the Post-Office, that instead of “ not paying 
its expenses,” the Post-Office returns a net revenue 
of 600,000/. annually. “ I should say,” states Colonel 
Maberly (Evid. 1426), “that the Penny Post produced 
from 5 to 600,000/. net revenue.’”” How then arose 
this great official misstatement of the Post-Office’s 
insolvency? Simply by making out a return in 
which the Post-Office, for the “ particular occasion and 
at express desire,” is debited with an annual charge 
of 612,850/., being the sum paid for the cost of 
packets; not paid by the Post-Office, but actually 
disbursed by and under the superintendence of the 
Admiralty. True, these packets carry letters; but - 
who will contend that armed steam-frigates are ne 
cessary for the peaceful mission of transmitting letters 
and newspapers? Every merchant vessel is compelled 
to carry letters; but who would charge the cost of 
the vessel to the Post-Office for this incidental service? 
The letter service of the armed steamers is but an 
incidental service, too: the use for political purposes 
being the chief. Besides, within the last three or four 
years, an expense of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds has been incurred merely in the exchange of 
armed steamers for sailing vessels. For twenty years 
the Post-Office has not been charged with the cost of 
packets. The Chancellor of the Exchequer dix 
claims any hostility to Penny Postage, yet says the 
Post-Office does not pay its expenses because of 
the Penny Postage ; and proves his point by charging 
a new item to the Office, with which Penny Postage 
can have no concern whatever ; for packet letters are 
not, even inland, penny letters. The fact is, that the 
Penny Postage scheme, though but half tried, already 
produces 600,000/. a-year net revenue. Mr. Hill 
said, carry out my plan fully, and I calculate that you 
will realize from 1,200,000 to 1,300,000/. a-year. The 
Post-Office authorities prophesied that if the rates 
were “ reduced to 1d. the revenue would not recover 
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i r forty or fifty years.” The same authority 
"4 “9: ae precisely, “ I doubt, if the Postage 
weretaken off to-morrow, the number of letters posted 
would be doubled the first year.” In the first year, 
though the Postage was not taken off, but simply 
reduced to a penny and upwards, the letters increased 
two and a half fold. It will be right to put the in- 
disputable statistical facts concerning the revenue 
hefore our readers, in order that they may keep them 
in mind; and the following are the statements of the 
gross and net revenue and cost of management for 
the year 1839, the last year of the old rates, and the 
year 1843, the latest year of the new rates :— 
———“" aan | | 
| ending 
5 dan. 1839. 


5 Jan. 1843. 





£. 
768,133 Decrease. 
1,058,868 Decrease. 


1,578,145 


Gross Revenue | 2,346,278 
600,641 


Net Revenue . | 1,659,509 
Cost of Manage-| ae 

ment . .. | 686,768 | 
The increased cost of management is chiefly to be 
attributed to circumstances not directly connected 
with Penny Postage. Many thousands arise from 
the substitution of railway for common-road convey- 
ance: other items are for compensations, increased 
payments for foreign transit, postage, &c. Even the 
mail-guards’ fees have increased from 10,513/. in 
1836, to 28,6277. in 1841—surely, not because Penny 
Postage was adopted ! 

The Father and Daughter—Temper, or Domestic 
Scenes, by Mrs. Opie. A New and Illustrated Edi- 
tion.—The last appearances of Amelia Opie in print, 
were made in the uniform—we may not say under the 
banners, for Quakers do not accredit such warlike 
insignia—of that worthy Society, whose strict rule 
stripped the “ Mrs.” from the name of the novelist, 
and made it expedient for the new convert, by way 
of conformity, to denounce all fiction, by look, word, 
and sign. If we recollect the tone of the ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Lying,’ matters were therein pushed to hard 
extremes: wigs, false teeth, and other “acted deceits” 
were anathematized as sins—courteous forms of 
social parlance denied all conventional interpre- 
tation; in short, the truth, and the naked truth, was 
stoutly advocated—in a series of little tales! This 
discrepancy between manner and matter was, in itself, 
odd enough ; though to be accounted for by all who 
believe that the complete observance of such a rigid 
law is impossible, or, at best, attained only by a few, 
who have been trained to the special exercise from 
their cradle upwards. But what, after such a stringent 
confession of faith, are we to make of a re-issue of 
Mrs. Opie’s novels, revised and corrected by herself? 
Have there been backslidings from the drab into the 
parti-coloured? Is the severe “yea” and “nay” 
exchanged for the older and smoother “ May it please 
your Grace”? Are these fictitious shows of emotion 
and passion, of crime and retribution, to be accepted 
as a tacit avowal that the precepts of the Illustra- 
tions were immoderately strict, and impossible to 
fulfil? Or is it simply a question of profit and ex- 
piring copyright ? Mrs, Opie has herself made these 
inquiries inevitable. What a pity that proselytes 
desirous of preaching so rarely recollect that in pati- 
ence there is discretion as well as modesty! But 
these tales of Mrs. Opie’s are noticeable in another 
point of view: they are hardly to be read without 
exciting comparisons—without the important changes 
which have passed over the world of Fiction since their 
appearance presenting themselves. ‘Time was, when 
the pathos of * The Father and Daughter’ was thought 
profound and heart-rending : it will now be generally 
thought superficial. Formerly, too many accepted the 
scenes in * Temper’ as so many veritable pictures of 
polite life and conversation: they now seem to be little 
more life-like and human than the ‘ Fashions for the 
Month.” Nor must this change be mistaken for a 
disposition to disparage the authoress of a bygone 
dynasty, Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Lee, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Austen still “ hold their own” with the public as 
securely as in the day of their first popularity. Their 
works have vitality, character, construction, or passion; 
while Mrs. Opie’s have but the semblance thereof: 
and as regards “the trick” of authorship, there is 
hardly an annual, novel, or magazine sketch which is 
hot as correct and as harmonious in style, with an in- 
tensity of colour and a vivacity of ornament which, in 
Mrs. Opie’s time, would have been considered as 
prodigious, 


977,504 | 290,736 Increase. 








The Albanian, a Tale of. Modern Greece, a Poem, 
by C. J. Collins.—We have read this poem with 
mingled pleasure and regret; with pleasure on ac- 
count of the narrative powers and comparative mas- 
tery over the heroic couplet manifested ; and with 
regret at the frequent instances of carelessness both 
in regard to rhythm and rhyme. We read some 
twenty lines together as well-finished as the measure 
requires, and then stumble on some half-dozen which 
offend its laws. This marks a young and inexperi- 
enced writer. Had we not some hope of him, we 
should not pause to make these remarks. We would 
also recommend to his attention, that good and 
mature versification depends as much on quantity as 
accent, At present, Mr. Collins has not got beyond 
the sing-song of the Pope school ; notwithstanding 
his too evident attempts at imitating the Byronic 
energy of ‘The Corsair’ and ‘Lara.’ It is in his 
efforts of this sort, that his shortcomings commence, 
and he falls into metrical errors. 

Eldad and Medad: the Controversy of Zion, by 
8S. Hoga.—The first is a dialogue between a con- 
verted and a modern Jew—and the second a medita- 
tion on Judaism and Christianity. Well intended 
efforts to reconcile both, and symbolic of the spirit 
of modern religious controversy. 

On Self Education and the Formation of Character, 
by Mrs. Hope.—Designed to impress on the mind of 
young persons that mere knowledge is not education 
—a doctrine often enough enforced in the Atheneum, 
and we welcome Mrs. Hope as an able ally. 

The Principles of Language Exemplified, by G. 
Crane.—A work designed to teach the rules of their 
own language to those who are studying another, 
particularly when resident on the continent for the 
purpose. The teacher finds that the ignorance of 
his native tongue is too often the reason why the 
pupil experiences almost insuperable difficulty in 
acquiring the rudiments of a foreign dialect. 

The Metropolitan Charities.—A useful account of 
the charitable, benevolent, and religious societies, &c. 
in London and its immediate vicinity. 

The Artizan, Vol. I.—A monthly journal of the 
operative arts, conducted with ability, and well 
illustrated. The gaieties, too, are mixed with the 
gravities, and the claims of the operatives vigorously 
advocated. It contends, also, zealously, for more 
encouragement to the inventor than our present 
patent laws afford. 

The Electrical Magazine, conducted by Mr. C. V. 
Walker.—The publication of the ‘ Proceedings of 
the London Electrical Society’ having ceased, the 
Editor of the Magazine was urged not to allow “the 
numerous channels of information, which had been 
opened out, to be dried up,” and the result is that he 
has commenced the present work, to form a record 
of Electrical discoveries and improvements. 
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Gold, a Rural Novel, by M. F. Tupper, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl. 
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Parnell, Vol. L. 8vo. 13s. cl.—The Irish Question considered 
in its Integrity, by Viscount Wellesley, royal 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
Churchill on the Diseases of Young Females, 2nd edit. 
fe. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Rodwell’s Child’s First Step to English 
History, square, el. with illustrations, 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. 
col.—Taylor’s Rhymes for the Nursery, col., square, 4s. cl.— 
Clarke's English Helicon, Vol. V. ‘The Poetry of Love,’ 
32mo. ls. swd.—Scenes in the Sandwich Islands, by J. Jarvis, 
12mo. 8s. cl.—Insects and Reptiles, and their uses to Man, 
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CROTON AQUEDUCT. 
Water Commissioners’ Office, New York, 
December 29, 1843. 

A few days ago, Messrs, Wiley and Putnam handed 
me your journal of 25th November, containing a 
letter from a Mr. Borron relative to the Croton 
Aqueduct. That letter contains so many mis-state- 
ments—not to call them by a harsher name—and so 
many erroneous and absurd deductions from real or 
pretended facts, that in itself it does not merit an 
answer. The incorrectness of some of the conclusions 
you have yourself very properly exposed ; while you 
show so much desire to state the case fairly, and arrive 
at the truth, that it seems due to you (and your read- 
ers) that an accurate statement of facts should be laid 
before you. I have not time, at present, to take up all 
Mr. Borron’s positions in detail, and place beside them 
the facts of the case. Without directly quoting his 
mis-statements, I must content myself, mainly, with 
an exhibition of truths, which will bear upon his 
caricatures, reserving fora future opportunity, should 
it seem desirable, a more minute exposure of his 
calumnies. 

Mr. Borron attempts to throw discredit on the 
accuracy of the statements in Towers’s ‘ Illustrations 
of the Croton Aqueduct.”* I am not aware of any 
inaccuracies there; some may possibly exist: I have 
not seen them. 

The Croton Reservoir, at the Croton River, covers 
four hundred acres, as given by Towers. 

Does Mr. Towers anywhere say, “the drainage 
into the Croton covers three millions square miles of 
lake and swamp”? I think not. The true area of 
drainage is 225,700 acres. 

There is no difficulty in getting the water out of the 
dam. The water now flows, with a very regular depth of 
2 feet 3 inches, from the Croton dam to the Harlaem 
River, a distance of 33 miles. A greater depth is not 
now wanted. It has run this distance 4 feet deep, 
and nearly 6 feet deep from the dam to Sing-sing 
(eight miles), where it was discharged by a waste- 
welr. 

It never was intended to fill the Aqueduct quite 
full: that it can be so filled throughout the entire 
line, I do not entertain a doubt. 

The mean velocity of the water as it now runs, has 
not been experimentally ascertained: a cylindrical 
piece of wood about 16 inches diameter, loaded so as 
to sink in the water to the depth of one foot, floated 
from the dam to Harlaem river (33 miles) in 21 
hours: this gives the velocity, considerably below 
the surface, 14 mile per hour. The area of the 
Aqueduct when the depth is 2} feet =13.72 square 
feet ; and if the mean velocity be assumed only 1} 
mile per hour, we have delivered at the Harlaem 
river in 24 hours upwards of 134 millions imperial 
gallons. A mean velocity of 1} miles per hour is, 
probably, much nearer the truth, and this would give 
nearly 15 millions imperial gallons in 24 hours. The 
velocity of the current will increase with its depth 
till the Aqueduct is almost full, The interior area 
is 53.34 square feet: the area of section of water 
now flowing (as above = 13.72 square feet) is but 
little more than a fourth of the entire area; there- 
fore it is quite safe to state the capacity of the 
Aqueduct for the first 33 miles at 60 millions of 
gallons in 24 hours. 

The engineers never promised the citizens of New 
York more than 50 millions of gallons. Mr. Borron’s 
calculations on this subject are entirely beneath 
criticism. 

The capacity of the pipes across Harlaem river, 
Manhattan valley, and between the Receiving and 
Distribution Reservoirs, is fully equal to that of the 
Aqueduct. I have not time for details. I state it 
as a fact. 

Your remarks relative to the jet at Harlaem river 
are just and pertinent. Towers’s statement is within 
the truth ; drops and little spurts of water have been 
thrown higher than is stated by him. It is not pre- 
tended that the full top of the jet was maintained 
quite so high. 

Mr. Borron’s notion about water-logging the Aque- 
duct appears to me sheer nonsense, I have already 
asserted the Aqueduct can be filled,—say, within six 
inches of the top. Suppose it done; there being de- 
clivity, motion must ensue: motion existing, it will 





* For review of Mr. Towers’s work, see Athen. No. 836 ; 
for Mr. Borron’s letter, No. 839. 
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be found at all points of the line of aqueduct, and, 
therefore, at the point where the water enters the 
Receiving Reservoir, the top water level of which is 
just six inches below the top of the Aqueduct. If 
the same quantity of water be drawn out of the re- 
servoir that flows into it, (which is actually done 
either for use or by waste,) why should not the mo- 
tion continue ? 

Did Mr. Borron ever see a feeder enter a canal, 
a mountain stream enter a lake, or a river enter the 
sea? In each of these cases the level of the stream 
at its mouth is the same with that of the water it 
flows into: why should it be otherwise with the stream 
of the Croton Aqueduct ? 

Mr. Borron asserts that, “in May last, the water in 
the Receiving Reservoir stood on a level about the 
height of the sole of the Aqueduct.” It requires a 
great stretch of charity for me to believe he does not 
know better. Perhaps he embraced the opportunity 
to make his observation when the water of the reser- 
voir was drawn down low enough to permit the semi- 
annual examination of the interior of the aqueduct. 
On the 2nd of May last, for the reason just named, 
the water of the reservoir was below the sole of the 
aqueduct ; and it might be a week or ten days later 
before the reservoir was filled to its usual height. This 
was a good opportunity for Mr. Borron to look at it. 

The Receiving Reservoir is now full, and has 
usually been so, or within three feet of it, for upwards 
of a year past. Prudence required that the water 
should be raised gradually, and at considerable inter- 
vals, on banks and structures that were new, and had 
to sustain the pressure of a great head of water. This 
is the sole reason why the reservoir was not filled in 
the first instance. 

At the Distributing Reservoir the water is now 
within three feet of top water line: it has been 
higher; and can be filled any day you please. 

The top water level of both reservoirs is four feet 
below their top banks. You conjecture it may be 
two feet; Mr. Borron would have it zero!! So, it 
seems, the reservoir banks are useful after all. 

The level of top water line at Receiving Reservoir 
is very nearly the same with that of the bottom of 
the Aqueduct on the side of Harlaem river next the 
Receiving Reservoir. 

You will please observe there are three reservoirs 
on the work :—Ist, the Croton Reservoir, (called by 
Mr, Towers the Fcuntain Reservoir,) situate on the 
Croton River, at the head of the aqueduct; its avail- 
able capacity 600 millions of gallons (imperial). 2nd, 
the Receiving Reservoir, at Yorkville, its capacity 
150 millions of imperial gallons. And, 3rd, the Dis- 
tributing Reservoir at 40th Street, its capacity 20 
millions imperial gallons. The Receiving Reservoir 
was never destined to contain 600 millions of gallons, 
as stated by Mr. Borron. 

Mr. Borron’s ideas about the “ inverted syphons” 
are, as you very properly assert, utterly erroneous. 

The ground between the two reservoirs (receiving 
and distributing) is undulating ; there is one ridge of 
considerable elevation. The highest point, however, 
of the centre of the pipes, as they pass over it, is 74 
feet-below the lowest bottom of the Receiving Reservoir, 





(Mr. Borron says, it is 54 feet higher!) and 7 feet 
lower than the centre of the pipes where they leave | 
the reservoir. Mr. Borron adds, “ the above level was | 
made by myself with the utmost care.” Thus, it ap- 
pears, he makes levels about as accurately as he makes 
calculations, or states facts. 

The propriety of inserting air-cocks at the apices 
of a long and undulating line of pipes was not learned | 
by the engineers on the Croton Aqueduct from Mr. , 
Borron. 

The level of top water in the Distributing Reservoir | 
(as stated by Mr. Towers) is 115 feet above Aqueduct 
tide ; that is, about 111 feet above ordinary high tide 
at New York. When the water in this reservoir | 
stood at least 6 feet below the top, I have authority, | 
infinitely better than Mr. Borron’s, for saying, the 
jet in the Park, before the City Hall, rose nearly, if | 
not quite, 60 feet above the surface of the ground: | 
the ground there, I believe, is about 36 feet above 
tide. That Mr. Borron has seen that jet 36 feet high, 
or 11 feet high, or 2 feet high, I readily grant; but 
it was at times when the stop-cock, in the pipe which 
connects the jet with the “ main,’ was less or more | 
shut! This seems to be on a par with the height of 
water in the Receiving Reservoir in May last! 


It appears proper to state, that the work of laying 
pipes from the Distributing Reservoir throughout the 
city, has been managed directly by the city autho- 
rities, not by the Board of Water Commissioners, 
under whose care the Aqueduct proper and reservoirs 
were constructed. From the Croton dam to the 
Distributing Reservoir, both inclusive, the plans for 
every structure on the work were furnished by the 
chief engineer, John B. Jervis; and under his super- 
vision, as chief engineer, the work has been executed 
(Harlaem River bridge is now the only structure un- 
finished). Mr. Jervis also furnished, for the city, the 
outline of a plan for the main pipes in the distribu- 
tion throughout the city. This plan, I understand, 
has been chiefly followed, but not entirely. Mr. 
Jervis had no charge of laying the pipes south of the 
Distributing Reservoir. 

The Croton Aqueduct, including the reservoirs, so 
far from being a failure, as Mr. Borron broadly in- 
sinuates, is the very reverse; it has been successful, 
in every respect, beyond the expectation of its most 
sanguine friends, There has not occurred, since the 
work was begun, a single untoward accident worth 
naming, excepting the loss of the earthen embank- 
mertt of the Croton dam by the great flood in the 
Croton, January, 1841; and in extenuation of this 
single mishap, we have to say, there is good reason 
to believe that flood was greater, by 60 per cent., 
than any previous flood in that stream on record: 
moreover, neither the embankment nor the walling 
behind it were completed; and, as it was, the waste 
weir provided was almost sufficient to pass even that 
great flood. 

Mr. Borron speaks of the corps of engineers, 
sixteen or eighteen in number, The case stands 
thus:—One chief engineer; one principal assistant 
to ditto; and four resident engineers, each having 
charge of about ten miles of aqueduct: of course 
each of these residents had two or more assistants ; 
but the above six are all that can in any way be held 
responsible for the plans and execution of the work. 

I have again read over Mr. Borron’s letter: I ob- 
serve various gross inaccuracies that have not been 
above alluded to, but, probably, enough has been 
said to satisfy youthatt * * 

I understand it is the intention of Mr. Jervis, the 
chief engineer, at some future day, to write a memoir 
of the construction of the Aqueduct, embracing plans 
and details of its various structures. It is hoped that, 
by that time, various points as to the velocity of the 
water, both in the Aqueduct and pipes, will have been 
ascertained, with all the accuracy of which the sub- 
ject is capable. Other and necessary duties have 
hitherto prevented these observations from being 
made. Iam, &e. 

P. Hastie, Resident Engineer, 
3rd and 4th Divisions N.Y.W.W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Natural History collection, made by the officers 
of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, during the four years’ 
voyage of these ships, in various parts of the world, 
have lately been unpacked and examined by the 
different scientific men, preparatory to their being 
published and deposited in the British Museum. 
The collection is the largest that has been brought 
home by any naval expedition since the time of Cook 


| and Banks, which is more highly creditable to Capt. 
| Ross and the officers under his command, when we 


consider that the Expedition was chiefly dispatched 
for observing magnetic phenomena. The collection 
consists of an immense number of marine animals of 
all classes and orders, from seals and fish, to the most 
minute animalcula, chiefly procured from the shores 
of the islands of the Antarctic Ocean, Terra del 
Fuego, the Falkland Islands, New Zealand, and 
from all parts of the Southern and Antarctic seas, 
between the latitudes of 40° to 78° south. For the 
great extent of the ocean traversed by these ships 
during the three successive voyages, gave them ample 
opportunities of capturing the numerous pelagic 
animals which swarm in those seas, To procure the 
animals, the towing net was used, from the latitude 
of England to 78° south, twice through the tropics, 


t¢ We insert this letter with much pleasure, not only for 
the information it contains respecting one of the most re- 
markable works of our age, but in justice to the engineers 
employed in its construction ; we have, however, thought it 
right to strike out an occasional angry werd. 





and thrice across the whole breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between America and Africa. The dredge 
was continually used in the Antarctic circle, ig 
depths varying from 40 to 400 fathoms, and on many 
occasions in the harbours of Falkland and Hermit 
Islands, at Cape Horn, Lord Auckland and Camp- 
bell’s Islands, Kerguelen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
in many places within the tropics, as the banks of 
Cape Frio and the Brazils. Hence has been pro 
duced results of the greatest importance, in thy 
bearing on the most interesting geological problems, 
During the stay of the various vessels in the various 
harbours, great attention was paid to the collection 
of plants and land animals of all kinds. Thus the 
unexplored islands to the south of New Zealand, 
Kerguelen’s and Graham’s Land, offered a rich 
store of varieties to the botanist, and the long stay 
of the vessels at Van Dieman’s Land and New 
Zealand, enabled them to complete the fauna and 
flora of these very interesting colonies: the botanical 
collections alone consist of upwards of 3,000 species, 
many of which are quite new to science, or were only 
before known by the specimens brought by Banks 
and Solander. The collection is accompanied with 
a large series of drawings, of the more delicate and 
minute marine animals, coloured from life, and 
accompanied with microscopic dissections, and a large 
and most important collection of drawings of the 
rare plants, made from the fresh specimens; the 
collection is curious, as showing the great general 
similarity of the animal productions of the two poles: 
this is especially the case with the marine crustacea, 
but, though the species are similar in general 
character, they are all still distinct as species from 
those of the Arctic seas. The same may be said 
with regard to the lepidopterous insects of New 
Zealand and the British islands. 

The daily papers announce that the Lords of the 
Admiralty have purchased the “working model” 
from which the statue upon the column in Trafalgar- 
square was executed. The model is five feet ten 
inches high, and is to be placed in a niche in the 
vestibule of the Admiralty, immediately facing the 
principal entrance to that building. We learn, on 
the same authority, that “the original offer of Mr, 
Baily, to complete the larger statue, was 3,000/,, or 
guineas, but that artist consented to take the 
chance of the subscriptions arriving at that sum. 
This has not been the case, the subscription not 
having risen higher than 1,150. Mr. Baily may, 
therefore, be considered as a contributor to the sub- 
scription list of this statue to the amount of upwards 
of 1,800/.” We must be allowed to think twice 
before we echo this opinion. It appears to us that 
Mr. Baily figures here, after the Wyatt fashion, rather 
asa contractor, or speculator, than as a contributor or 
artist. Then again, 3000/. for a block of stone pick-axed 
into the mere outward form of a man! the sum seems 
tobe enormous. We believe Mr. Westmacott is not to 
receive more for the three-and-twenty statues, oneof 
them ten or twelve feet high, which are to adorn the 
pediment of the Royal Exchange. 

Our reference to this subject reminds us of our 
duty to say something of Mr. Westmacott’s sculp- 
tures; and we are the more disposed to dwell on it 
inasmuch as that gentleman has, in their execution, 
carried out a principle which we have frequently ad- 
vocated. Here is nothing mythological, nor, with one 
exception, even allegorical. ‘The genius of Commerce, 
indeed, towers in the centre of the group, and is ona 
grander scale than the group itself, being surrounded 
also with accessories which indicate its allegorical 
nature. For our parts, as‘all the yest is of a strictly 
historical and real character, we wish that the idea had 
been preserved even in this central figure. But the 
artist probably thought that some concession must be 
made to established custom, and that in initiating 4 
reform, moderation is desirable. The series of figures 
on each side are in excellent taste, the costumes, 
not being conceived in a mould of classical uniformity, 
but varied according to the nations represented, 
and the habit of present times. We have thus 
in modern and appropriate vestures the merchants 
of London; (represented by the Lord Mayor, 4 
Sheriff, and Alderman,) followed by the Hindoo, 
the Mohammedan, the Greek, the Armenian, and 
the Turk. These are on the right of the central figure, 
and are for the most part in repose. On the left, the 
Persian, the Chinese, the Syrian, the Negro, witha 
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British Sailor, Factor, and others, are engaged in 
yarious and fitting occupations, the draperies and 
attitudes well varied. Now this, we repeat, is, in our 
opinion, as it should be. It is not to imitate the 
ancients, to copy their works and modes of working— 
put todo what they actually did, that is, to originate 
from our own hearts and minds, and the business of 
life, and society about us, those forms of action and 

ssion which should make our productionsthe mirrors 
of the world and the time which we ourselves illustrate. 
We are glad that an example has been set of a little 
common sense on a point of such importance ; and 
that at last we stand some chance, if the example be 
followed, of possessing 2 class of art that may deserve 
the name of historical, and be associated with our 
national character and glory. 

Last week the statue of Queen Victoria, the work 
of Mr. Steele, was exposed to public view, on its final 
site, the summit of the Grand Portico of the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh. ‘The work is well spoken of 
in the Caledonian Mercury. 

In consequence of the great expense attending the 
supply of the fountains in Trafalgar-square, as at first 
intended, with water from the public companies, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests were induced 
to seck other means for effecting that object ata 
cheaper rate, and in the course of last summer 
applied to Messrs. Easton and Amos, engineers, who 
recommended a mode for obtaining the necessary 
supply by means of Artesian wells, and likewise sug- 
gested the practicability of increasing the supply to 
such a quantity as would be ample, not only for the 
fountains, but for all the public offices in the vicinity, 
together with the New Houses of Parliament, and 
for watering the roads when necessary. The Com- 
missioners, have accordingly given orders to have 
the works carried into execution forthwith. The 
water is proposed to be raised by steam power into 
large iron tanks or reservoirs fixed over the engine- 
house, which will be sufficiently elevated to give the 
necessary pressure, so as to produce the effect desired 
by Mr. Barry in his designs for the square. The site 
selected for the proposed works, and where they are 
now in progress, is the stone-yard in Orange-street, 
Leicester-square, at the back of the National Gallery. 

From Rome, we learn that a copper-plate engray- 
er, Signor Lanzaruolo, has discovered a method of 
fixing on the lithographic stone the images obtained 
by the daguerréotype ; so that a large number of 
impressions can be taken on the instant. The artist 
has presented to the Pope proofs of several of the 
monuments of the Eternal City, rendered by this pro- 
cess, which are said to be excellent. Letters from 
the same city mention a report, that, though full of 
strangers, including many of our own sight-loving 
public, there would be no carnival, this year, in the 
Papal City. 

We have received the following letter from Mr. 
Buckingham :— 

As you have devoted a column of your valuable space to 
an exposition of what you evidently deem an inadmissible 
claim in my behalf, and on which, as such, you call for 
public reprobation, I trust to your sense of justice, to allow 
me an equal space to endeavour to remove the unfavourable 
impression you have striven to create, and set myself right 
with such of your readers as may have been prejudiced by 
your representations. A plain recital of facts will be the 
only defence that will be necessary, and the only one, indeed, 
to which I should think of having recourse, and the shortest 


form in which this can be presented, will be in the following 
brief statement. 

{This “ brief statement” is a long extract from the paper 
to which we referred last week.] 

I will only append to this a single letter, from one of the 
most respectable firms in London, though I might add many 
others, to show to yourreaders that allare not of youropinion. 
And as for the “trustees and members of the British and 
Foreign Institute,” to whom you make a special appeal, and 
ask “ whether they are informed of and approve this extraor- 
dinary proceeding,” there can be little doubt of their being 
quite as ready to see the Library of the Institute furnished 
by contributions of books presented to me as a testimonial 
for public services, and by me transferred to their use and 
enjoyment, as they have been to contribute so liberally 
themselves, tothe extent of about 1000 volumes, in donations 
from the single guinea, paid by some of the youngest members, 
cam 1007. sent by Sir Charles Metcalfe from Canada for the 
purpose. 

(Here Mr. I. quotes a letter from Smith, Elder & Co., to 
the effect that publishers did bencfit by the Act of 1836.) 

To use your own language, therefore, I may conclude by 
Tepeating after you—** The facts are now before the reader ; 
and we leave them, for the present, to the consideration of 
the public, and of the trustees and members of the British 
and Foreign Institute.” I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

J. 8. Bucktncuam. 
From the above letter we have omitted such docu- 


ments as were quoted to show that publishers bene- 
fited by the Act of 1836, as no one wishes (and most 
certainly we do not) to dispute the fact. But we are, 
nevertheless, at a loss to conjecture the precise bear- 
ing of Mr. Buckingham’s letter. Clear enough it is, 
that our statement of last week is corroborated and 
confirmed by it, in every particular. The question 
then remains in full foree—whether members of Par- 
liament have a claim to be paid in meal or in malt 
for every act brought in, by which individuals or the 
public benefit? Ifso, verily a large debt of gratitude 
is owing, by numerous individuals and by all classes 
of society, for many such benefits. Literature and 
the drama owe much to Lord Mahon and Sir E. L. 
Bulwer—commerce much more to Mr. Gladstone, 
&c. &c. The sooner the matter is understood the 
better, that these various debts may not only be put 
under process of liquidation, but that their extent 
may be ascertained. If we understand it rightly, the 
public are, at all events, to be the losing party, either 
in consequence of the original wrong or the remedy 
that it necessitates. They must pay, whether for the 
continuance or the repeal of an objectionable act. 

Many of our readers will join in the regret of the 
French public, for the loss, by death, of one of their 
most charming and various writers, M. Charles 
Nodier. His tales, his Souvenirs, and his Poésies, are 
among those graceful productions of the French press 
with which the English public have been long fami- 
liar—and their enjoyment of which has been dimi- 
nished by none of those faults of exaggeration and 
taste, which disfigure so egregiously the unquestion- 
able genius of the modern French school. M. Nodier 
was buried on Monday last, at Pére Lachaise. The 
pall was borne by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and MM. Etienne, Lebrun, and Victor Hugo, mem- 
bers of the French Academy ; and orations were de. 
livered over the tomb by MM. Etienne, Cayx, and 
Baron Taylor. The death of M. Nodier creates a 
third vacancy in the French Academy; but that 
society has fixed the 8th of the present month of 
February, for filling up the two other vacant chairs 
—those of M. Campenon and Casimir Delavigne. 

Every week brings accounts from the East, which 
strengthen the hope that Colonel Stoddart is alive. 
Intelligence has been received from Constantinople, 
dated the 2nd ult. which states, that some persons have 
arrived there who left Bokhara within three months, 
and who assert that Stoddart was alive and in high 
favour, and that no public execution had taken place. 
Letters have also been received by the Committee 
of the Stoddart and Conolly Fund, from Dr. Wolff, 
dated Erzeroum, in Armenia, December 18 and 19. 
The Doctor was detained by a heavy fall of snow, 
but expected to start on the 21st, to reach Tabreez 
on the 7th of January, and to arrive at Teheran 
about the 20th. 

Some of the “great wits” ¢f the French capital have 
laid themselves open to the epigrams of the most 
epigrammatic of publics, by overlooking an error of 
orthography, on the monument of Moliére, till the 
blunder was published by the inauguration. One of 
the figures of the fountain, representing a Muse, 
holds in her hands a list of Moliére’s Comedies—and, 
in this, the Avare is written with two r’s.—Certainly 
such an error, in such a place, and with such a body 
of editors, is discreditable ; and, already, the sharp- 
shooting has begun. 

The proceedings at our French Theatre during 
the past week, fall into the province of the gossip 
rather than of the critic, since M. Achard has added 
little to his first successes : in a couple of monologues, 
however, he has exhibited his pleasant vocal accom- 
plishments, and has appeared likewise in ‘ Farinelli,’ 
a petite comédie which has failed to attract as much 
as ‘L’Aumonier,’ or ‘ Bruno.’ Those pieces are 
accordingly frequently repeated. 

After expressing our dissatisfaction last week at the 
organization of certain public concerts, it gives us 
pleasure to advert to the private entertainments 
planned on sound principles of taste now in progress. 
Among these may benumbered the chamber con- 
certs of Madame Dulcken and Mr. W. S. Bennett, at 
the first of which a new MS. trio, by the composer, 
was introduced, of great merit and interest ; the 
entertainment given by Mr. Banister, at the Mary-le- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution, which was, 
in every point of view, a choice performance, and the 





first of Mr. Holmes’s Soirées, which, though a little 





more popular—according to the limited acceptation of 
the word—was still a meeting worthy of praise on the 
score of selection. We cannot leave these perform- 
ances without remarking how constantly Mendels- 
sohn’s pianoforte trio is in request—a hint which 
should not be lost on composers, whether young or 
old. There is room for grand works in the fine clas- 
sical forms: a new pianoforte duett sonata would be 
most acceptable, as would also a concert duett for 
piano and violin ; not, it is needless to point out, in 
the form of a fantasia. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
5th inst., and continne OPEN DAILY, from Ten inthe Morning 
until Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunsct and Moonlight, 
painted by M. Renoux, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 
Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bourox. 
Open from Ten till half-past Four.—N.B. " i , from Haydn's 
Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—POPULAR LEC- 
TURES daily, abounding in BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENTS. 
With the view to amuse the Visitors as well as to afford instruction in 
CHEMISTRY, EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, and other 
Branches of Science, Dr. Ryan, Prof. Bachhoffner, Mr. Goddard, and 
other Lecturers vary their subjects as much as possible, and have 
arranged so that each Lecture shall seldom occupy more than Halfan 
Hour—a List of which for the Week is suspended inthe Hall of Manu- 
factures. The first commences ata Quarter past Twelve. The Appa- 
ratus, &c, used for illustration is of the most elaborate and perfect de- 
scription, amongst which is Armstrong’s H YDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE (which is exhibited daily at Three o'clock, and at Eight in 
the Evenings) and Longbottom’s OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NE 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &e. &e. 
Conductor of the Mu , T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. Admission, One Shil- 
ling.—Schools, Half-price. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Roya. Institvurion.—Jan. 26.—Professor Brande 
‘On Fermentation.’ 

The communication, to which this title was given, 
afforded a general view of that important class of 
chemical phenomena, of which fermentation is a 
single example, viz. decompositions and combinations 
brought about by causes independent of chemical 
affinity. Having exhibited striking experiments 
illustrative of chemical affinity, Mr. Brande called 
attention to the fact that none of that interchange of 
the elements of the combining substances, which 
takes place under the influence of this force, occurs 
in catalytic or contact-action. The phenomena, 
resulting from catalysis are of two kinds; Ist, when the 
substance producing the effects is altogether passive. 
The agency of platinum on a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, is a striking instance of this sort of 
catalytic action. Mr. Brande reminded the members 
of a communication made by Mr. Faraday, some 
years since, on this subject. Mr. Faraday then drew 
attention to the fact, that a clean disc of platinum, 
immersed into an atmosphere of oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases, mixed in the proportion, by weight, of 
8 and 1, caused chemical union, with more or less of 
heat and explosion. Here the acting substance 
undergoes no change. But, 2nd, in organic cata- 
lysis, the substance producing the effects undergoes 
change in itself, but does not, as in the case of ordinary 
chemical affinity, form union with the substance on 
which it acts. Thus in the case of rennet coagulat- 
ing milk, or yeast inducing fermentation in wort, 
each of these substances interchanges its particles 
with those of the liquid into which it is immersed, 
as happens when a plate of iron is plunged into a 
solution of copper, but the effect is obtained by the 
motion of the particles of the decomposing body . 
among themselves, creating a corresponding move- 
ment in the body subjected to its influence. The 
decomposing body must be organic, contain nitrogen, 
and in a state of decay. This is the case with yeast 
when placed in a vessel of wort. It undergoes a 
change, connected according to some naturalists with 
the growth of a microscopic plant, and by this change 
splits the sugar of the wort, into carbonic acid and 
alcohol. Having noticed the effects of this force of 
catalysis, Mr. Brande adverted to two theories 
respecting its nature—the doctrine that the parti- 
cles of the decomposing body can communicate their 
motion to an indefinite mass of matter, and the doc- 
trine that each particle of the decomposing body 
must be in its turn presented to every particle of 
the substances to be acted upon. After pointing 
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out the difficulties inseparable from both these theo- 
ries, Mr. Brande noticed, apparently with approba- 
tion, the simpler doctrine that, in these cases, the 
combining force travels from particle to particle, as 
happens when a train.of gunpowder or an ordinary 
fire is lighted. Mr. Brande concluded by adverting 
to an economical method of brewing, practised, we 
believe, with much success in the family of Sir 
Thomas Marrable. In this method yeast, as well as 
the expensive apparatus of coolers, is dispensed with. 
The wort, after the malt is strained off, is boiled with 
the hops, and together with the hops deposited in a 
barrel placed upright, arrangement being made for 
the escape of the carbonic acid, and for the barrel 
being completely closed, as soon as the fermentation 
should terminate. 





Society or Arts.—Jan, 24.—D. Pollock, Esq., 
V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Ross explained his Hygro- 
barometer, which has been so arranged that the 
height of the barometer column, and the depression 
of the dew-point, may be registered from mere in- 
spection, while these two elements are so combined 
as to exhibit, in a popular manner, the real state of 
the weather. The instrument consists of a barometer 
of the usual construction and two thermometers, one 
of which is of the ordinary kind, and the other has 
its bulb kept constantly moist by a small skein ofsilk 
immersed in water, contained in the fountain bottle 
placed between the two thermometers. In the centre 
of the frame is an engraved table of figures, the object 
of which is to give the number showing the depression 
of the dew-point below the existing temperature. It 


consists of two columns of figures, the one headed | 


“temperature,” and the other the “difference of 
temperature ;” opposite to the figures of the first 


column are horizontal columns of figures which refer | 


to the ordinary thermometer, and the large figures 
on the upper line of the second column, refer to the 
difference of the indications of the two thermometers, 
Above this table is an ivory sliding scale on the right 
hand, and a fixed scale on the left; the former, which 
refers to the barometer, is marked with divisions 
corresponding with tenths of inches, on the scale for 
measuring the height of the column of mercury on 
the ordinary barometer, and the latter refers to the 
hygrometer, and is marked with divisions correspond. 
ing with degrees of depression of the dew-point as 


given by the table; a brass index slides in and moves | 
with the sliding barometric scale, and points to the | 


fixed hygrometric scale, which has the usual words, 
“rain,” “ changeable,” and “ fine” engraved upon it. 
A blackened index slides in the fixed scales, and is 
merely to regulate the observation. The places of 
the various states of the weather, as “ rain,” “ change- 
able,” and “ fine,” on the hygrometric scale, have 
been fixed from a mean of three years’ Meteorological 
Journal of the Royal Society, and were obtained in 
the following manner: when the height of the baro- 
meter was thirty inches, and the column of remarks 
indicated “changeable,” the depression of the dew- 
point was taken from its column; and the mean of 
all cases during the three years gave 6 for the mean 
depression of the dew-point; opposite to 6, there- 
fore, “ changeable” was accordingly placed. In like 
manner the place of “fine” was found to correspond 
with 12, opposite to which it is placed, and the 
place of “rain” is 0, or where there is no difference 
between the existing temperature and the dew-point. 
—Several stoves were afterwards described, including 
Jones’s, Joyce’s, Dr. Arnott’s, Brown and Green’s, 
Walker’s, and Nott’s. 

Jan, 31.—T. Hobbyn, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. G, Heaton’s paper ‘On the principal cause 
of the rocking motion of Locomotive engines and car- 
riages,’ was read, and several experiments, with ma- 
chines made for the purpose, were shown by way of 
illustration. Mr. Heaton’s attention was first drawn 
to the subject early in the year 1838, when employed 
to examine a steam-engine and machinery used for 
making boiler plates, rolled bars, &c. He found 
that the fly-wheels of the engine, when revolving 
rapidly, made a very rumbling noise, and the lighter 
one would jump as high as the glad would let it; 
indeed, the whole building rocked when the ma- 
chinery was in motion. It was found that the fly- 
wheels were heavy-sided, and that the smaller one 
(16 feet in diameter) required 160lb. on one side, 
and the larger one (18 feet in diameter) 322lb, to 











equipoise them. This having been done, the whole 
of the machinery moved easily and quietly. This 
result caused the author to turn his attention to the 
rocking and jumping motion experienced in loco- 
motive engines and carriages. The difference of 
speed at which the different parts of a wheel 
in motion progress, or the speed at which bodies 
descend through short distances, does not appear to 
have been taken sufficient notice of by engineers, as 
the heavy side of a wheel has to fall at certain intervals 
during its revolution sixty times as fast as it would 
fall by gravity alone. When arailway engine is tra- 
velling at the rate of 33 miles per hour, the top of its 
wheel is thrown forward at the rate of about 92 feet, 
and downward at the rate of 46 feet in a second. 
Railway carriage-wheels are frequently 6 to 7 lb. 
heavier on one side than the other: it is no wonder, 
therefore,that the unpleasant motion experienced while 
travelling in carriages so circumstanced, is so often 
complained of. Without entering into detail with 
regard to the different machines used forthe purpose 
of illustrating Mr. Heaton’s views, it may be well 
to describe the most simple one, and the method of 
making the experiments. The model is made to 
represent the wheels and axle of a railway carriage, 
the axle being 16 incheslong, and the wheels 6} inches 
diameter. By placing some loose pieces of iron 
inside the rims, so as to represent wheels which are 
4th of an inch thicker on one side than the other, the 
thick side of one wheel being placed opposite the 
thick side of the other, at the opposite endsof the axle, 
according to the common practice, and the wheels 
allowed to revolve, the model will continue to jump 
about the table (on which it is placed) so long as the 
wheels are in motion. Again, if the pieces of iron 
be all placed on the same side of the centre, the 
model will not rock as before, but jump up and down 
and make more evolutions than in the last case. 
The wheels being perfectly equilibrated, will revolve 
without any oscillating movement, and the frame 
remain quite steady, the number of revolutions, with 
the same power, being considerably increased. The 
paper was accompanied by tables, showing the effects 
produced by the experiments made under different 
circumstances. 

The subject is to be resumed on the evening of 
the 14th instant. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Asiatic Society, 2, P.at. 

. British Architects, 8. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a Water-wheel,’ con- 
structed by W. Fairbairn, Esq., and erected in Lombardy,’ 
by S. B. Moody.— Description of a new Chain Bucket 
Water-wheel,’ by J. Wright.—‘ Description of Whitelaw’s 
Horizontal Water-wheel,’ by J. Whitelaw.—‘ Description 
of a Water Meter,’ by P. Carmichael. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

. Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting.—Mr. Rotch will de- 
scribe Ellis’s Improved Turn-table, and Weighing Machine, 
anda Glass Feeding Syphon for a sick-room. 

. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, oats gat ye 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘ On the application of Elec- 
tricity to produce Mechanical Motion,’ by W. R. Grove. 











FINE ARTS. 


NEW CONSERVATIVE CLUB-HOUSE, 
ST. JAMES'’S STREET. 

Far advanced as this structure now is, it has been 
so little spoken of, that those who have not passed 
through St. James’s Street for the last six or seven 
months, are taken by surprise on beholding it. For 
the expression of opinion upon it as a work of archi- 
tecture, there is yet time, since the fagade is not fully 
completed and exposed to view. Nevertheless, as 
an elevation of the fagade has just been published,* 
we may, without scruple, avail ourselves of the assist- 
ance so afforded, and we feel the more inclined to 
offer a few remarks, because, in the letter-press ac- 
count of that “illustration,” criticism is—perhaps 
discreetly—abstained from. It is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, rather an advantage than otherwise, that we 
must trust entirely to our pen for describing and com- 
menting upon this latest, and not least important 
addition to our metropolitan club-houses, since, as 
we do not give an engraving, we cannot tell our 
readers that the design speaks sufficiently for itself. 
Those—and they are not a few—who resort to such 
apparently plausible excuse for their silence on occa- 


* In the ‘Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal.’ 








sions of the kind, attribute, we fear, either much More 
eloquence to designs and buildings, or to the publie 
more acquaintance with their peculiar language, 
than is possessed by the one or the other. 

Those who now visit St. James's Street will cen 
tainly there see, whatis not only a new, but the mog 
important architectural feature in it ; some of then 
will at once perceive that it has little of the actual 
Pall Mall physiognomy ; that it certainly is not by 
Barry nor by Smirke—i. e. the Smirke. Who isthe 
reai author of it will perhaps always be doubtful, the 
building being the creation of two fathers—Mr. Basseyj 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke—yet which of these two 
gentlemen is the senior partner of the firm, or to 
which of them belongs the paternity of the exterior, 
we know not ; perhaps to both, though union of talent 
does not appear to have greatly contributed to uni- 
formity of taste and unity of design. 

Before we proceed to examine its particular 
features, a word or two ought to be said in regard 
to the species of the Italian style adopted for the 
structure. Whether it be that the architects were 
loth to challenge a direct comparison with Mr. Barry’s 
buildings in Pall Mall, or that they really prefer 
the Palladian system—as we may, for distinction’s 
sake, call it—of composition and decoration; it is to 
this last that they have returned, after its being of 
late renounced in favour of the mode introduced by 
Mr. Barry. Within so very short a time, hardly can 
that astylar system of composition have become so 
hackneyed and stale among us that novelty was at. 
tainable only by the revival of what had been laid 
aside. The numerous resources which that system 
affords, and the variety of expression of which it is 
susceptible, are far from being exhausted, either by 
Mr. Barry or the most successful of his followers ; for 
while the latter have been his imitators more closely 
than there was occasion for, he himself has rather 
purified and refined upon the style he took for his 
model, than added much to it. What he has hitherto 
done in that way, shows more of tasteful reminiscence 
and application than of decided invention—with the 
exception of the south front of the Travellers’ Club- 
House—no less original than it is beautiful. Very 
possibly, had not the Palace of Westminster come 
in the way, Mr. Barry would have pursued success. 
fully, and advanced still farther in the course he had 
opened for himself; but although a more important 
work—one likely to be attended with greater triumph 
—has compelled him to stop short in that career, it is 
no reason why others should do so, instead of striving 
to win the laurels he has there abandoned to them. 

Nevertheless, so it is in regard to the New Con- 
servative Club-house. Here we find a return to 
the former system of dividing a fagade into two dix 
tinct portions, the lower one being made astylar, the 
other columnar, with an order in attached columns 
and pilasters, and with roof and chimneys banished 
behind a balustrade. Still, as we do not hold, that 
because once introduced, even what may be in itself 
a better and more suitable style, upon the whole, 
ought to prevail, to the exclusion of all that it is cal- 
culated to supersede, we will examine this fagade as 
an example of what it professes to be. If a superior 
specimen of its kind, as such it will deserve appro- 
bation, although the kind itself might have been 
better. Better, too, and more applicable to the pur- 
pose it is, than that species of macrostyle ordinance, 
where an entire front, though consisting of several 
floors, is comprised within a single order of large 
columns, introduced only as decoration ; on which 
last account they not only appear extravagant, 
but cause all the rest to look petty and trivial, 
Such is the case with the Royal Institution in Albe 
marle Street, where, instead of showing themselves 
as essential and characteristic features, the windows— 
no fewer than three tiers of which are comprised 
within the height of the columns—become only 9 
many holes, therefore blemishes, marring the effect 
of what promises, at the first glance, to be a classie 
Corinthian colonnade. 

In the manner in which the order is treated 
in the facade of the ‘New Conservative,’ there 
is something unusually happy. The whole of that 
upper division of the front is well adjusted, well 
proportioned, and consistent in character : of a very 
different stamp, therefore, from Nash’s Corinthian 
fronts, which have no other expression than what 38 
derived from the mere columns, We cannot, how 
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eS. : 
tend this commendation to the whole front 
et i lower part is so different and inferior in taste, 


that we almost fancy we here behold united the re- 


ive productions of the associated architects. This 
division of the elevation forms a basement of 


aerably loftier proportions than usual: very far 


more so than those assigned by the Palladian school 
_its height being nearly the same as that of the 
order itself. Yet we do not know wherefore there 
should be any restricting rules in that respect ; or 
why an architect should not, in regard to it, be left 
to his own taste and discretion, and to guide himself 
by the circumstances of the particular case. In the 
new Sun Fire-office, Mr. Cockerell has ventured to 
apply an order to the upper part of a mass consider- 
ably higher than itself, and to which, therefore, it may 
be considered secondary, although it is what gives 
character and importance to the ensemble. 

The basement of the ‘ Conservative’ is a tripartite 
composition, the middle one of which has five win- 
dows in breadth, and as many mezzonine ones, nearly 
level with the pavement, serving to light an entresol 
over the area offices. The two end divisions are cer- 
tainly of very novel kind, each of them forming a 
recess at the very angle of the front; and of these, 
the one at the north end serves as an entrance porch, 
while in the other is placed a bow-window—which it 
seems was considered, by some of the members, an es- 
sentialappendage to the morning room, and is intended 
to be a rival to the bows at Boodle’s and White’s, on 
the opposite side of the street ; yet, if so, it is likely 
to cause disappointment ; because, instead of answer- 
ing the purpose of a “look-out,” by projecting for- 
ward, so as to command a flanking view both up and 
down the street, this bow is thrust back, immured and 
encaged. What is more—while its professed pur- 
pose is thus frustrated—that window will form a 
most objectionable and almost fatal feature in itself ; 
being out of keeping with everything else, and by far 
too much in the ordinary shop-window style. The 
other recess will be a degree better; but both are 
very odd pieces of design—novel enough, vet any- 
thing but happy inventions. One unfortunate and 
offensive singularity attending these recessed parts of 
the basement, is, that although columns (Roman 
Doric) are there introduced, it is in so strange a 
manner, that they seem to have stepped out of the 
places intended for them—standing merely as centi- 
nels, one posted on each side of the recesses, instead 
of serving to support the architrave, which hangs 
suspended over those two gaps. Consequently, 
the very presence of those idle columns serves 
only to render the absence of columns as supports 
to the architrave all the more offensively glaring. 
Neither are they ornamental in themselves: on the 
contrary, they look petty and feeble in comparison 
with the grouped pilasters above. Considered even 
by itself, the lower or basement part of the facade is 
unsatisfactory ; but, taken in combination with the 
upper one, it becomes discordant; for these extre- 
nities are marked by solidity and massiveness, flanked 
by piers of grouped pilasters ; while in the interme- 
diate part, the order consists of six three-quarter 
columns, with five windows between them. Whether, 
therefore, the design of the exterior emanates from 
both architects, or from only one of them, it exhibits 
great disparity of treatment, and strange contradic- 
tions; wide yawning gaps being not only put below, 

t at the very extremities also—precisely where 
solidity and strength should have been most forcibly 
of all expressed. ; 

Could the truth be ascertained, perhaps the whole 
of this mischief would be found to have arisen from 
fixing upon one end of the front as the situation for 
the entrance, and considering a porch necessary, 
vhich last could not be obtained otherwise than by 
forming some sort of lodge or recess. Not knowing 
the plan, we cannot tell if any particular advantage 
is gained by putting the entrance at one corner ; but 
there could have been no great difficulty in placing 
tin the centre, in a front of this extent—namely, 
117 feet; which is only three feet less than that of 
the Reform Club-house. 

Although in astylar Italian composition quoinstones, 
cluding bossages, are made to supply characteristic 
®coration, rustication is rarely employed except when, 
## in the Florentine style, it is extended to the whole 
front of an edifice : in the Palladian, on the contrary, 
the ground floor is treated as a rusticated basement, 


in 


whether there be an order of columns or pilasters above 
itor not. Rustication is accordingly adopted here, but 
it is neither of Palladian nor Italian character, but 
of that kind which is of French origin, and is justly 
reprobated by Chambers, namely, that which shows 
only horizontal channels marking the courses of 
masonry; vertical joints, and consequently the appear- 
ance of bond, being omitted. It must be owned 
that such mode is not altogether without its recom- 
mendation, inasmuch as it saves a great deal of study 
and trouble, else frequently required in order to 
arrange all the joints symmetrically throughout ; 
nothing more being necessary in drawing than to 
rule so many parallel lines, as on the page of a copy- 
book. Such mode might, therefore, be distinguished 
as the ruling system. As executed in the * Conser- 
vative’ this horizontal rusticating is of better character 
than usual, the courses being not so deep, and the joint- 
ings better expressed : therefore had there been mould- 
ed quoins in addition to serve as edgings or dressings to 
the windows, a sufficient degree of decoration, and that 
withal of arather novel kind, might have been produced 
—one in which the character of rustication would have 
been well kept up. Here however, we have, the 


legitimate Italian mode of rustication also, but so | 


introduced as to become an impropriety rather than 





a beauty: the lowermost or entresol portion of the | 


basement, that beneath the ground-floor, is rusti- 
cated with vertical as well as horizontal joints ; 
the consequence is, it appears to be constructed of 
smaller stones, while the part above it appears to 
consist of massive monolithic courses, Here, again, 
we perceive an inversion of both natural and artis- 
tical arrangement, the weaker being put below the 
stronger ; neither is that all, because the richer, more 
finished, and more ornate mode of rustication is 
put beneath onetwhich is plainer and poorer. We do 
not say that this is contrary to any express statute in 
the architectural code, because we are not aware that 
any such exists, yet although it may not amount toa 
transgression, of which cognizance can be taken, it is 
assuredly a solecismin taste. We wonder how this, and 
some of the other points we have animadverted upon, 
could have escaped the architects’ notice, if they exa- 
mined their first designs with any degree of attention. 
It is not usual, we suspect, for architects to revise 
their designs—to correct the proof sheets of their 
works—with anything like the care which they ought 
todo. Accordingly they leave to such as ourselves 
the opportunity of making a list of errata et corri- 
genda, which might have been avoided in the first 
instance, but must now ever remain, for buildings 
never come to a second edition. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
GAETANO DONIZETTI. 

Tr was a favourite doctrine of Sir Walter Scott’s, 
that the most popular authors have been the most 
voluminous: which is generally true, and the fertility 
of strength is a noble thing; but alas! there is also 
a fecundity of weakness. Gaetano Donizetti, if 
not precisely amenable to this censure, is but a hair's 
breadth beyond it: a man of varied accomplish- 
ments, sunk into a mere manufacturer, which his 
‘ Miserere, just published, would suffice to certify, 
were we even to close our ears to the complaints 
which come thicker and faster with every new work, 
from every corner of Europe. 

However ill we shall thereby stand with those who 
praise themselves in praising their “ own school,” we 
must try to prove this composer's claim to the genius 
alluded to, by a brief retrospect of his career. Do- 
nizetti now forty-seven years of age, is a native of 
Bergamo, that birth-place of so many musical 
geniuses. After having studied in the Lyceum of 
that town, he was successively placed under Simone 
Mayer, and Pilottiand Mattei of Bologna. On leaving 
these professors, so great appeared to be the diffi- 
culty of presenting himself before the public, that he 
entered the army; but he broke thence, as soon 
as the production of a first opera warranted him in 
seriously betaking himself to the painful struggle 
which marks a theatrical career everywhere, but espe- 
cially in Italy. 

There the one only thing granted to the aspirant, 
if we are to put trust in public memoirs and private 





rumours, is opportunity ; but this with fatal draw- 





backs. The maestro must have his talent at his pen’s 
point; be prepared to illustrate any text, however 
vapid or absurd, to be serious or buffo, as the manager 
pleases, to study the caprices of singers of every order 
of caprice, and, what is more, the fushion of the hour, 
whether it be the flourish of a Rossini or the cantilena 
of a Bellini. For that the public is in some sort indif- 
ferent to what is new, or at least declared to be so, 
by all who cater for its entertainment, is a fact well 
known to those who have had any dealings with 
managers and artists: the former having for ever the 
word “ Impossible” in their mouths, when any experi- 
ment is proposed, the latter rarely sure or hopeful of 
any effect, unless it be the repetition of some popular 
cantabile or bomba. Ir this we have one element of 
stage-decline, which has never been duly examined, 
still less grappled with. To return, however, to the 
special result of it, under consideration,_the wonder 
seems to us, under all circumstances, not that so 
few Italian composers should be original, but that 
their works should manifest the slightest trace of 
novelty. It is observable, that at least seven or eight 
operas were written by the composer under notice, 
before a symptom of sty/e was revealed: and it was 
not till after the production of ‘ dnna Bolena,’ 
* L’ Esule di Rome, and * L’ Elisir,’ that he was ad- 
mitted to take rank among the best of the opera- 
writers who supply the Carnivals and Fairs with so- 
called novelties. On examining these works some 
speciality of merit must be admitted by all, save the 
perversely bigotted. It will be found, that besides 
admirable writing for the voices, there is an unusual 
variety and correctness in the instrumentation, In 
the * Anna’ the cantabile for the soprano has novelty 
in its forms, and her final bravura, ‘Coppia iniqua,’ a 
propriety of expression too seldom attended to by 
composers, who in the final rondo for the heroine, 
have studied her gorgheggi and good notes, far oftener 
than the breaking heart or the triumphant rapture of 
the character. In‘ L’Esule,’ we remember, as supe- 
rior, the favourite trio, and one or two indications of 
power and variety in the management of the chorus, 
at that time rare: while there is a sweet and easy 
gaiety in ‘ L’Elisir,” which can hardly fail to piease, 
if it does not interest. In later works we may notice 
another individuality or two, such as the opening to 
the second act of * Marino Faliero,’ with the gondo- 
lier chorus, the barcarolle, and the cantabile to the 
grand tenor aria immediately succeeding; and the 
quintett in the second act of the ‘ Lucia’ (the soli- 
tary good movement, in that extravagantly over- 
praised opera). Here and there, too, in Donizetti's 
French operas, dry and self-iterative as they are, will 
be found a piece of fine stage effect, which, added to 
the specimens just selected from his countless works, 
will abundantly bear out the annalist in declaring, 
that unscrupulous as the maestro is generally—often 
carelessly insipid, always feeble in his recitatives— 
he has still points of merit all his own, which, if they 
had been carefully cherished, in place of being indis- 
criminately pressed into service, might have won for 
him a permanent, in place of an ephemeral and con- 
tested reputation. 

It is, however, not only justice, but charity, that 
makes us insist upon these facts, with the * Miserere’ 
before us; one fruit of Sig. Donizetti's appointment at 
Vienna. A poorer attempt has rarely been seen : 
rarely a work more guiltless of design. No doubt the 
required conciseness amounted to a serious difficulty ; 
but assuredly something more than mere correctness 
might have been attained with such unlimited powers 
of orchestra and chorus as the maestro has assumed. 
We have searched in vain for one fragment contain- 
ing an original or beautiful idea. The theme of 
No. 9, a duett for tenor and bass, is Mozart's * Ah! 
perdona!’ with the newest Italian condiments ; 
No. 13, a trio for two soprani and contralto, is slight 
and sickly; while in the full piece, No. 15, which 
was intended to include every effect of contrast, we 
can but call attention to a quotation of Mozart's 
thrilling ‘Tuba mirum,’ (p. 34) and to the phrase 
(pp. 38, 39) passing from the vocal to the orchestral 
parts, as noticeable,—the one for the temerity of its in- 
troduction, the other alike for its secularity and worth- 
lessness. The duet, No. 19, for tenor and bass, is one 
shade worthier, because some plan is therein evident; 
the composition being wound up by a fuga, the like of 
which, we apprehend, might be obtained by the dozen 
from the exercise-books of our young Academicians, 
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THE ATHENEUM 





We have heard some good-natured critics, deceived 


by the composer's abstinence from opera-rhythms 
and demi-semi-quaver flourishes, exalt this ‘ Miserere’ 
as superior to, because more sacred than, the ‘Stabat’ 
of Rossini. If dulness be holiness, and want of idea 
stand for contemplative spirituality, this may be so; 
but till we can accept such paradoxes for truth, we 
must continue to hold that Rossini’s work is one of 
the most characteristic compositions in itsown style, of 
modern times, and because characteristic, valuable; 
whereas Donizetti's is alike aimless, vapid, and unsatis- 
factory, and will contribute to the downward direc- 
tion which will ere long be taken by the name and 
fame of its author. 





Ir there were strength in numbers, the drama 
would be in a hopeful condition: the aspirants for 
reputation in tragical plays muster numerously in 
print, as our columns testify ; and the Haymarket 
manager has had no less than 101 candidates for the 
500/ prize in comedy! Whether one will be forth- 
coming in which there is the true dramatic spirit, re- 
mains to be seen. The task of selection is likely to 
be more tedious than difficult. Among the gentle- 
men named as the judges, are the veteran actors, 
Charles Young and Charles Kemble. No actors or 
dramatists at present before the public are among 
them ; which is proper. The others are critics con- 
nected with some of the daily journals. 

The proceedings of the amateurs who have taken 
the Lyceum—professedly to support the cause of the 
* Legitimate Drama,’ but really to exhibit their own 
incapacity—are only matter for mirth ; though they 
are too harmless for ridicule. Empty benches are 
the only arguments to convince such infatuated per- 
sons of the erroneous estimate of their pretensions 
that themselves and their friendsseem to have formed; 
and to these cogent reasons we leave them. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 22.—The dif- 
ferent Committees of the Academy having made their 
reports on the inventions, discoveries, and communi- 


cations, which they considered deserving of reward | 


or honourable notice, the Academy this day announced 
its decisions. ‘To MM. Stromeyer and Dieffenbach, 
for having conceived and performed the operation of 
strabism upon dead bodies, and for having been the 
first to practise it with success on the living subject, 
6000fr.; to MM. Bourgeray and Jacob, for their 
work on anatomy, 5000fr.; to Dr. Thibert, for his spe- 
cimens of artificial anatomy, 4000fr.; to Dr. Longet, 
for his work on anatomy, 3000fr. ; and to Dr. Valleix, 
for his treatise on neuralgia, 2000fr.—M. Frémy 
read a paper on metallic acids.—M. de Gasparin 


read a paper on the overflowings of the Rhéne. 
It gives a history of all the remarkable risings of that 
river, the ravages caused by them, and the means 
which have been from time to time resorted to, in the 
hope of preventing a renewal of such calamities. 
The conclusion at which the author arrives is by no 


means consolatory. He considers that the system of 
dykes is insufficient, at the same time that it depre- 
ciates the value of the land on which they are made, 
and that the project of modifying the nature of the 
bed of the river would be unavailing ; in short, that 
the means of entire prevention are beyond the power 
of man.—A paper was read by M. Eugéne Chevan- 
dier, on the elements of the composition of the various 
woods grown in France, and the annual average pro- 
duce of a hectare (24 English acres) of forest land. 
Raulin, Vice-Secretary of the Geological 
Society of France, read a paper on the opinion of M. 
Marcel de Serres, that native mercury is not to be 
found in more recent strata than the red granite. 
He concludes that there does not exist in the Aveyron 
native mercury analogous to that of Idria.—A note 
was received from M. Duchartre, on an exhausted 
voleano near Beziers, on the Rocque-Haute. He 
states that the crater is perfectly distinct, and can 
only account for its not having been mentioned in 
any of the recent works of geology by supposing 
that the wood with which the plateau of Rocque- 
Haute is crowned has caused it to escape entire.— 
M. Velpeau communicated a note from M. Micallet, 
a physician of Malta, on the surprising effects of the 
sesquiodine of mercury in ulcerations of the cornea, 
particularly with scrofulous patients,—A letter was 
received from M. d’ Hombres Firmas, on the electro- 


meter of M. Majocci, of Milan. The writer states, 
that with this instrument the nature of every kind of 
electrical current may be fully ascertained. 
Moliére—A writer in the Journal des Débats, M. 
Aimé Martin, gives some interesting particulars of the 
history of the Moliére Monument, and alludes to the 
anathema by which even the illustrious Bossuet held 
up to public scorn and reprobation the memory of 
the great and generous Moliére. Posterity, he says, 
will hear and wonder at the fate of this poet-player. 
Posterity has turned, and will turn again and again, 
from this detestable denunciation of Bossuet,tothe last 
anecdote (almost painful in its tenderness, when read 
in that connexion) of the life of Moliére—an anecdote, 
the true reading of that strange and terrible scene 
| —to which we have before referred in our columns— 
| but whose simple beauty brings into strong relief the 
| horror of those fierce persecutions, and puts the 
| reader’s heart into the late Commemoration. It is 
| told of Moliére that, on the morning of the day on 
| which he died,—almost in the public eye,—his wife 
| and his friends tried every effort,seeing how weak he 
| was, to prevent his going down to play that night— 
but in vain. A man,’ he said, “ suffers long ere 
he dies: I feel that, with me, the end is at hand ; 
but there are fifty poor workmen, who have only 
their day’s wages to live on,—and who is to give them 
bread to-night, if I play not?” So he went down, 
and played the Malade Imaginaire—dying all 
the while: then home to bed, and died! “ passing 
from the pleasantries of the theatre,” says Bossuet, 
“to the tribunal of that Judge, who hath said, * Woe 
unto you who laugh, for ye shall weep.’ ” M. Mar- 
tin enumerates the steps of that slow apotheosis which 
this final inauguration completes. After a century 
of silence, the Académie Frangaise took the lead, in 
1769, by ordering that Moliére’s eulogy should be 
pronounced in their body. In 1778, they placed 
his bust in their Hall of Assembly—next, his statue ; 
and, by a striking chance (if chance it were) the 
statue of the dramatist rose, in Christian brother- 
hood side by side with that of Bossuet! In 1779,a 
| house in the Rue de la Tounelerie was adorned with 
a bust of Moliére ; and an inscription informed the 
passer-by that the dramatist was born there, in 1620. 
The date and the locality were alike mistakes ;— 
Moliére was born inthe Rue Saint Honoré, on the 
15th January, 1622. A bust of Moliére was also 
erected in the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise. And 
these were, till the present undertaking, all the 
material records of France's greatest writer. Several 
unsuccessful attempts have, however, been made, in 
the present century, to achieve a public monument 
to Moliére, in the capital ; and the ground on which 
one of these failed, we are tempted to notice, for the 
sake of placing by its side a jeu d'esprit of 
| M. Dupin’s, uttered a few nights ago, in the Cham- 
| ber of Deputies. A body of artists and men of 
| letters had projected a monument to Moliére on the 
| Place de l’Odéon ; and one of them, the Sculptor M. 
| Gatteaux, offered to execute the model, gratuitously. 
| The Minister of the Interior refused his assent— 
| because, said he, “the public places of Paris are 
exclusively reserved for monuments erected to 
Sovereigns.” This was in 1829;—and France 
changed all that, and many other things, shortly 
afterwards. M. Dupin’s sarcasm embodies, in a 
very few words, a good deal of the new and 
better wisdom. M. Berryer was defending, before 
the Chamber, his visit to the Court of the Duke de 
Bordeaux, in Belgrave Square, and pronouncing a 
eulogy of a long race of kings, from whom that prince 
is descended. Finding little sympathy with his 
words in the assembly he addressed, he tried to 
strengthen his ground, by appealing to the high 
memories of the past—adjuring his hearers not to 
overlook what other ages had contributed to the 
present. “ We are not forgetting the past,” said 
M. Dupin, interrupting the royalist orator :—“ to-day 
we consecrated Moliére!” At length a sort of acci- 
dent befriended the growing wish to see a monument 
of the Parisian idol in the streets of Paris. The 
Municipal Council of Paris voted the construction of 
a fountain, at the angle which the Rue Traversiére 
(now Rue Fontaine-Molicre) makes with the Rue de 
Richelien. The worthy citizens had forgotten at the 
moment all about Moliere; when M. Regnier an 
actor, addressed a letter to the préfet, pointing out 
that the site chosen was at once close to the Theatre 
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Frangais and exactly opposite the house ia ca 
Moliere expired. The idea was at once caught y 
and the waters of the new fountain are hencefort 
offered in perpetual libation, by the great metropoli 
to one of the most illustrious of her dead, Wem 
mention, in taking leave of the subject, that Madang 
Colet’s verses, which carried off the prize offered, by 
the French Academy, for the best poem on the sub. 
ject of the monument in question, was, on the even. 
ing of the inauguration, read, at the Théatre Fry. 
gais, to the public. 

Theatrical Statistics of Paris.—During the past 
year 178 new plays were brought out in Paris,_4; 
the Opera, 3; Théatre Frangais, 8; Opera Comique, 
7; Odéon, 27; Théatre Italien, 5; Vaudeville 
24; Variétés, 24; Gymnase, 24; Palais Royal, 1. 
Porte St. Germain, 9; Gaité, 13; Ambigue Comique, 
9; Cirque Olympique, 4. 

New Zealand.—We learn from the papers that,in 
New Zealand, as in most infant states, a taste fo 
theatrical exhibitions is manifested. On the 31st of 
July last the first stone of a theatre, called the Vic. 
toria, was laid at Port Nicholson by Mr. Aldermay 
Lyon, who made a speech on the occasion, remark. 
ing that the spot on which the theatre was to stanj 
was but a desert three years ago. By a playbill which 
is in London, headed “ Royal Victoria Theatre, Man. 
ners-street, Te Aro,” it appears that this theatre was 
opened for the second time on the 16th of September, 
This is quick work, but probably the theatre is con. 
structed of light materials. The bill, however, states 
that it is lighted with gas. 

Clock-work.—The Paris papers speak of a psycho. 
logical phenomenon, who is astonishing the people 
of that city, by a remarkable display of mechanical 
contrivance and mental resource. The objects of 
‘curiosity are a peasant of the Tarn, and his clock, 
(similar to the famous one of Strasburg, whose recent 
restoration by M. Schwilgue excited so much interest.) 
which this peasant, with no other aid than a strong 
will, a marvellous instinct, and an enthusiastic ima- 
gination—undertook to construct. For several year, 
he has been engaged on this work, and has succeeded, 
through difficulties which would seem quite insur. 
mountable, and by mechanism whose simplicity is its 
greatest wonder, in combining the various and com- 
plicated movements—showing the hour of day at the 
principal points of the globe, the four Evangelistsand 
twelve Apostles who strike the hours and quarters, 
the cock that crows at noon-day, &c. 

Non-variation of the Compass.—Recent experi- 
ments have been made of a new invention for attain- 
ing the important object of steadinessin the compass, 
Local attraction has been hitherto a serious obstacle 
in the way of iron steamers. By mere accident,a 
discovery would seem to have been effected. Mr. 
Bushe, the projector of the “ Light for all Nations,” 
by chance took down with him into the air chamber, 
under water, of his caisson, on the Goodwin, a 
mariner’s compass, and to his great surprise found 
no variation in it from the true North ; though when 
he brought it up again to the top of the caisson, he 
perceived a variation of ten or twelve degrees. The 
invention consists in the effect being produced by 
strongly magnetized steel bars, tubes, or wires which 
draw the local attraction to one common centre 
received into the magnetized bars, and hung ona 
universal joint. These bars are upright, and are not 
affected by the motion of the ship, the card and 
needle revolving horizontally on the point of the bar. 
Experiments have been made at Woolwich Dock- 
yard, which show in the one case an average of four 
degrees, and in the other six degrees ten minutes, 
in favour of the superiority of Mr. Bushe’s invention 
over the common compass.—Corr. Morning Post. 

Wild Cattle.—We regret to see that the Park of 
Chillingham is likely soon to be despoiled of its glory 
and boast. A writ of execution has been directed to 
theSheriff of Northumberland to bring to the hammer 
the celebrated race of cattle so long the exclusive 
possession of the Earls of Tankerville. The Chil 
lingham wild cattle have been as much an object of 
curiosity to strangers visiting this country as mally 
of our national monuments, and Sir Walter Scott 
in his interesting Notes to the Bride of Lammermur, 
had added to the celebrity of this noble race of 
Northumbrian cattle.— Tyne Mercury. 








Frrata.—P. 90, col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for “ fires” 
read forces ; 1.17 from bottom, for ‘ melted” read united. 
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pISEASED and HEALTHY LIVES 
ASSURED. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 


25, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


Presidents. 
Sir Tlenry Halford, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., F.R.S., F.S.A., Pre- 
"dent of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D., K.C.LL, F.RS., Inspector-General 
ne Navy, &¢. a 
aitathew 3. Tierney, Bart., M.D., K.C.IL, &c. 
Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Re- Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., 
gent-street. Doctors’-commons. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, C. Richardson, Esq. 19, Bru- 
Great Surrey-street. ton-street, Berkeley-sq. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., 
Sloane-street. F.S.A., 37, Upper Gros- 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, venor-street. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- | Robert Bentley Todd, M.D., 
F.R.S., 26, Parliament-st. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., 
Doctors’-commons. 


Auditors. 
John Purssord, Esq., 7, York- | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, 
terrace, Regent's-park. Upper Gloucester - place, 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Dorset-square. S _ 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- | Martial L.W elch, Esq. Wynd- 
park. ham-place, Bryanston-sq. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s-inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co., Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson & Smith, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., Gene- 
ral Register Office. 
Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 


This Office is provided with very accurately con- 
structed tables, by which it can assure unsound lives on 
equitable terms. 

Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased an- 
nuities on unsound lives, the amount varyiug with the par- 
ticular disease. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable 
rates. 

Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most 
other offices. 

The first Life Assurance Society commenced business in 
1705, and the principles of life contingencies, understood at 
that time to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly 
undergone important changes and improvements; but till 
the establishment of this Society in 1841 no attempt had 
ever been made to assure the lives of persons who suffer 
from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period 
been successfully applied to the duration and mortality of 
disease, and hence tables on the probability of these results 
could not have been formed; and it would evidently have 
been unsafe and hazardous for any Society to have under- 
taken the risk of assuring the lives of persons afilicted with 
any particular malady. The statistical information, how- 
ever, now collected, and in p ion of this office, is of so 
great an extent as fully to warrant the extension of life 
assurance to such cases, and in fact to place the application 
of life assurance on diseased lives on a more secure basis 
than even that on healthy lives. 


It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this So- 
ciety, in common with other offices, will assure the lives of 
healthy persons, it is as yet the only one established to 
assure the lives of persons labouring under disease ; and to 
this latter feature particular attention is directed. 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for busi- 
ness than all other offices can have unitedly; and in the 
_ Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and its principles rest on 
4 more permanent foundation. 

These are two highly important facts, and we shall enter 


into an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence 
of disease. 


park. _ 
Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.RS., 
17, Wimpole-strect. 








The period of life most important to an assurance office is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following re- 
marks we refer exclusively to this period of life. 


It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis for the 
two years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; and 
from consumption alone, 10,688; showing that more than one- 
third of the total deaths in that period of life takes place from 
the prevalence of a single disease ; and if the same inquiry were 
instituted with respect to the existence of other diseases, such 
as asthina, dropsy, diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would 
be found that more than one-half of the whole population 
would, on medical examination, be refused admission into 
an assurance office. If the inquiry be carried to the prin- 
cipal towns in England, like facts, are elicited—in Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the deaths from all causes 
Per annum are about 5,023, while those from consumption 
are 1,988, forming considerably more than one-third of the 
Whole. The same thing will be found to hold good in the 
large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths ina 
given period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to 6,359, and from six important 
diseases 9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per 
cent. of the deaths from all causes. On reference to the 
Keturns from the city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found 





that the deaths in that period, frem all causes, were 14,107, 
from consumption 4,087, and a list of five diseases 6,423, 
being more than 45 per cent. of the deaths from all causes. 


The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general 
in a chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, 
but which, on a strict medical examination, would effectu- 
ally exclude the persons so affected from the benefits of life 
assurance ; and since it thus appears that a majority of the 
population is included in this class, the value and importance 
of the new feature of this Society cannot fail to be justly 
appreciated. 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is 
much less risk in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature 
of paramount and vital importance to the interests of this 
Society, and deserves to be carefully considered. 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions con- 
sists in the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing 
a different degree of mortality from that expected by the 
tables on which its calculations are f This difference 
is termed the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to 
be much less among diseased lives than over the general 
population, and among selected lives. 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per an- 
num, are suficiently near the annual number which takes 
place in Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, 
and by reducing the matter to figures it is found that while 
the fluctuation per annum in the latter case is as high as 
45 per cent., in the former it is only 9 per cent., or, in other 
words, the fluctuation of mortality in consumption was 
only one-fifth of the other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, even with the disadvantage of smaller 
numbers, the fluctuation does not exceed 3 per cent., 
showing a remarkable uniformity in the law which de- 
termines the mortality of this disease, and that it is 
more positive and absolute in its results than that which 
regulates the general population. Consumption has here 
been selected, not b it was idered more favour- 
able in its results, but simply on account of the larger 
numbers affording a more satisfactory proof of the question 
under consideration; but the same test has been applied to 
a great number of other diseases, and like results obtained. 
Among nine diseases in the metropolis, including asthma, 
dropsy, rheumatism, disease of the liver, of the heart, of the 
nervous system, &c., the fluctuation was only 74 per cent., 
and in five diseases in a different district the fluctuation was 
about 7 per cent., while among eleven in another locality, 
and even with small numbers, the fluctuation did not ex- 
ceed 6.2 percent. ; and taking the principal towns in Eng- 
land, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., the fluctuation over 11 of the more important 
diseases was 6.4 per cent. 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to 
produce a conviction of the positive character of the law of 
mortality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing 
within the whole range of the doctrine of probabilities so 
well defined as the mortality of diseased lives. The mor- 
tality of the general population has frequently been referred 
to by writers as an example of the certainty of common 
events, but the preceding remarks must show with how 
much greater certainty the mortality of diseased lives can 
be depended on. 


It is perhaps right to state, that in applying the test of 
fluctuation to disease, it has not been confined to one place 
or class of lives, but has been extended to the principal 
towns in England and Scotland, as well as to many rural dis- 
tricts in England, and included the experience of one or two 
large societies of seleet lives. This has afforded an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the effects of locality and its sanatory 
condition on the duration of life, and a remarkable fact has 
thus been developed, viz., that the value of life generally is 
much greater in the country districts than in large cities; 
but that of those persons who suffer from disease the value 
of life is nearly the same. Asan example of this—the ex- 
pectation of the age of 30 in the country districts is 36.7 
years; in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27.6 years—difference 33 per 
cent. nearly; but take the case of persons of that age in 
whom the ptive tendency is developed, and who will 
ultimately die of consumption, and their expectation of life 
in the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk will be found 
to be 14.5, in cities (Glasgow) 14.4, and in the Metropolis, 
Manchester, Birmingh 13.9; difference .017 per cent. 
(or 1.57 per cent.). It therefore appears, that while the dif- 
ference between country and town life in the former case is 
about 33 per cent., thatin the latter instance (consumption) 
the difference is almost nothing, and the results nearly uni- 
form. The same thing holds good with some other diseases 
which have been investigated in this manner. This fact, 
although not generally understood, is only what might have 
been expected by a careful consideration of the conclusion 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mor- 
tality in disease is confined within a very narrow limit, and 
tly little infl d by external circumstances. 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the 
population generally, and therefore the risk of assuring 
diseased lives must also be less. 

To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance 
office it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives 
in a society, taking only select lives, was such that the table 
of mortality would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would 
be necessary to have always sufficient funds at immediate 
command to meet 145 deaths; on the other hand an office 
assuring only diseased lives need not provide for more than 
109 deaths per annum; that is to say, the risk of assuring 
diseased lives is, to that of average lives, as 9 to 45, or only 
one-fifth. This fact is highly important to the interests of 
this Society, and establishes, beyond doubt, the safety and 
correctness of the principles on which it is founded. 

For further information, reference is made to the prospec- 
tuses and other published documents of the Society, which 
may be obtained, on application at the Society's offices, 
from ¥. G. P, NEISON, Actuary. 
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from new Plates engraved expressly for this Work, printed on Demy Quarto, and will be accompanied 
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“The first number of this delightful publication has just appeared. There are four 
beautiful engravings in it, which may well vie with any that have appeared before the 
world in this or any other form.”—Jlorning Advertiser, Jan. 8. | 





is a gem of art; and ‘ Ave Maria’ is as characteristic as it is well executed. We are glad 
to see so excellent a work commence with the new year. "—Court Gazette, Jan. 6. 
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** This work has already attained great popularity in Germany ; ; it is now published in | we do not remember to have seen anything more ably executed. The subjects are wal 


an English dress, and with new plates. 
say, ‘* taken a wide berth ;” he starts with ‘ 
Biard ; 
powerful and pathetic. 


The editor of the ‘ Universum’ has, as the sailors 

Whalers attacked by Bears,’ by Payne, after | 
it is a spirited sketch, and the description by the editor, Mr. Charles Edwards, | 
The next is an Italian subject, but of surpassing beauty; it is the 
*Ave Maria’ of Rubens, engraved in a high style of art, by A. H. Payne. 
the engravings named, there is a beautiful vignette frontispiece. 
career for this beautiful and interesting work.”—Sunday Times, Jan. 14. 


In addition to 
We predict a brilliant 


chosen, and the accompanying letter-press is 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Jan, 6. 

“This work begins well with a sti 

| are also a clever well-grouped frontispiece, a view of Terni, and a very pleasing boat-sceng 

| of Ave Maria. The descriptive letter-press is of the right sort.”. 

“This is the first number of a drawing-room table-book, containing some beautiful 

illustrations, consisting of views in different countries, accompanied by sensible remarks 
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Assurances, Annuities, and Loans are granted by the NORTH 
of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 1, Moorgate- 
street, London. 

YHE Proprietary of this Company exceeds 850 

in number : 

Healthy lives of all classes are assured in capital sums or re- 
versionary annuities at very moderate rates. 

‘The assured of the participation class reap the whole profit of 
their premium fund, and are guaranteed by the Proprietary for 
a fixed per-centage. 

Loans are granted upon approved real or personal security, to 
be further secured by policies to be eflected with the Company. 


ALEX. EDMOND, Sec. 
UROPEAN _ LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, No. | 


og w. mothe: place, Black- 
friars, London, Establish 


ed Ja 
President—Sir JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart. Rook Cliff, 
ymington. 
Vice- President—GEORGE ree. saned 9, Park-square, Regent’s 


Par 
JOHN E LLIOT DRINKW. ATER ‘BETHUNE, Es 
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Thomas Henry Call, “tsa. 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
John Rivett Carnac, Esq. 46, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
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Henry H. Harrison, “4 it , Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
‘Thomas Hunt, Esq. 11 lanchester- square. 
William Paxton Jervis, E sq. 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street. 
Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq. 41, Parliament-street. 
William Sargent, Esq. ‘Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. 10, James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Big. 22, Portman- -square. 
George James Sullivan, Esq. —ueuty Park, Amesbury, Wilts. 
John Thoyts, Esq. 8. Foley-plac 

Facilities are offered b this long-established Society to 








one neat small 8vo. vol. pric 

HE M! ETROPOLITAN CHARITIES: being 

an Account of the Charitable, Benevolent. and Religious 

Societies, Hospitals, Dispensaries, Penitentiaries, Annuity Funds, 

Asylums, Almshouses, Colleges, and Schools, in London and its 

immediate Vicinity. Containing every information that may be 

useful to the Benevolent de —y~ J ot sselating. or to the Unfor- 

tunate requiring the it arity. De- 

ceeeee, by Special Pormission, te His” Royal Highness Prince 
ert. 





Sampson Low, 42, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOC = eages 46, Moorgate-street. 

Loans granted to Policy Holder: 

Every description of Life iene may be effected, upon a 
aw scale of premium, either with or without participation 
In _profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London: empowered by 

engeial Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1.000,000/, 

he effect of an Assurance on a = 's own life is to create 
at once = property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ke, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/. 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Li 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition o his ¢ continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life.—a condition which may be ‘fulfilled by 
the mere soveng: of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
——, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an yor 

at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

or dispose of in any way he may think } proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every a information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 
Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch of business, 





Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and P: gers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage 
EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


RGUS ianS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
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E. Arden, Esq. 
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Edward Bates, Esq. 
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James Clift, Esq. 
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Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s ‘Gallons. 
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ates of Premiums. 
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The: Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Jompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently >, spect ofa periodical avin of profits. 
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suit the views and means of every class of insurers. F 
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Two-thirds of the profits are appropriated to those who are 
incared for the whole term of life. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

Agents are wanted in towns tere none have Senet, been 

appointed. DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
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A Board o' of D Le may 3 an the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
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. EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
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ROTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, 0ld 


Jewry. 


Chairman—W_ anane Cr vippe, Es: 

Deputy Chairman—Matthew Boulton 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua beh ie Esq. 

William Blount, .. Hen 
Jonathan Crocker, Ralph F tes ps Price, Esq. 

Robert Hughes Tunes, Es Geo. Richard Robinson, Esq. 

Richard Harman Lloyd, > Hon, J. Chetwynd Talbot,Q.C. 
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The Directors of this Society continue to receive proposals 
for Assurance, both on oe ons ating and non-participatiog 
plan, the rates of in er case being rather lower 
than those required by the older. Establishments. 

‘They are also desirous of calling attention to the new mode 
of Assurance which they have instituted, and by which a person 
is enabled to provide a sum for his family in the event of his 
death, or to receive it himself on his attaining a given age. 

+4 this system an Assurer is placed in a position analogous 

rson making deposits in a Savings’ Bank, wi ith this very 
important difference, that in the oot of early death, the fami 
of the latter would’ receive back the sum deposited merely: 
whilst in the case of the Assurer they would be entitled to thirty 
or forty times the amount of it. 
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a Pole, “Esa, egy eine 
Wi urnie, ‘he uty Chairma 
Charles Boulton, Esa Francis shew ae Esq. 
n. P. Pleyde uverie. Hugh Li 
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dames Can Campbell jun Esq arles ‘ Little als me 


le Henry L 
~. George ar sno Esq. 
rice Pears: 
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Chesien, eSard Poe, Ea 


ohn Drammond, Esq. 
Charles Bell Fo 
William | i Hamilton, ‘Esa. LP. 
Edward Harman, aoe. tt, Esq. 

Joseph Hoare e "Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke. eorge Smith Thornton, ‘Esa. 
ARLES. HENRY LIDDE DALE, Actuary 

The sana for this Society beg to inform the Public that 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled - 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that t 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN seouees OF ‘cas 
DIFFERENT AGES, ONS PER Cent. PER ANNUM on the sum 
insured, from the partods when, the, f Felicy Volders became 

ipate in the profits o . 
ati te Ec iee uired A this Office on "Veong Lives are 
lower than those of coeet of the Zola ‘Established Offices. 

Tables of bay with the Conditions of Assurance, may be 
had at the Sun Life Office in ‘Tagcadnsedio-strest i ; at the Sun 
Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and a q beck-street, 
Cavendish-square, London ; also 42 of the Agents for the Sun 
Fire Office. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
pital eee. & bl 3, 000 Shares. 


Edward Barnard, 4 F.R. sr" 
‘ rooks, Es . 
Henry Buc rkle, Esa Richard Onslow, a 
John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Pk, 
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Colonial Bankers. The Bank of Australasia a by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Fraser, Esq. @ oun — street. 
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The following are * specimens of ‘he ow rates ‘of Premiums for 
the Assurance 0 of | 


Age .... <- “200 30 | 40 | 50 =| 60 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3} £2 0 7| £2 15 3) £4 1 8| £6 3 9 


TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it bee ‘omes a Claim)—of Ascending, a and other 
Scales of P remnant, and of Participation in Profi 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at nthe Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (constituted by Act of Parliament,) 32, Lombard- 





“Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
. E. Mangles, 


Physician—P 

















The extensive business co i by a is Company places it 
among the first institutions in the kingdom for the of 


Moruat LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
i No. 37, Old Jewry, London.—Established 1834. 
lors. 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. recy Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
y \Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Valentine Knight, Esq. 
it nes nel Robinson. 

uel W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
ak ae James Whiskin, Esq, 


_ 
Philip ¢. Moore, E: 
Thomas Windsor, Esq. 


Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 
R. Godson, Es 
Capt.SirA. biomes 


John Clarke, E 
Richard aan Esa. He 
uary—Peter Hardy, "isa 
Extract from the depart of of the icochers of the Society, to a 
General holden the 17th of January, 


- ‘At the end of the six Lx which have been completed 
since tke 3lst of December, 1837, there are in existence in the 
society three times as many policies as there were in existence 
at the end of the year 1837. The capital sums assured under 
these pemeien 2 are mage doubled in amount. The correspond- 
ing income derived from annual premiums is also nearly 
doubled. The accumulated property of the society is four times 
as grea: as it was at the end of that year, and the present divi- 
sible surplus is nearly six times as much as that declared in the 
divisioa of the year 1837. 

e Directors invite the public to compare the following 
Table of the Additions made to the ten oldest existing Policies 
in the Society, up to the 31st December, 1843, with the additions 
made by other societies within the same time :— 











is equiva- 
owing per 


1834. Policy No. 
Sum assured 
Premium, 

Age at Admission. 
Total Addition made in 
1842, 

Increase, 1843. 

Total Addition made in 
1843. 

Amount of Premiums paid. 
centage on the amount of 

premiums paid. 


The total additi 
lent to the 





2. I2. s. d. 
1000) 24 : 


16 

6 

3 2 
1 D 52 12 9 16 
63 3 5 18 318 

‘ ; | 4 

2 





12 6 4 
16 
0 5 | 12 30 12 
13) 35 16 | 2 2 502 10 
3 3 18 5 4 142 2 

PETER HARDY, , Actuary. — 


TAMMERING. — Messrs. BARTHROP and 
= HUXLEY may be consulted daily, between the hours of 
Twelve and Three o'clock, at 2, Great James. street, Bedford- 
row, in every species of this peculiar nervous affection. Messrs. 
Barthrop and Huxley will refer those who may desire to avail 
themselves of their mode of treatment, to families of the highest 
consideration, whose children and friends they have successfully 


























lives, 
The assurances proposed to the Company during the 

year just concluded amounted to a+ oe £418,000 
Of which the Directors thought it their daty to reject 70,000 


Policies issued to the extent of .. e+ ee £348,000 
Being upwards of one-third of a ‘million, and adding nearly 
11,000/, per annum to the Company’s revenue. 

There are various inducements to assurers in this Company 
arising from the security which the Company aflords—its equi- 
table rates and its characteristic principle of fiverality. whether 
in the settlement of claims or facilities to assurers. distin- 
guishing feature is also to be found in the division of profits, by 
which it will be observed it confers peculiar advantages upon 
its policy holders, allowing them in the fullest degree the benefit 
of survivorship. Policies from this Company steadily continued 
thus increase very rapidly, holding out great inducements to the 
best class of lives to give it a preference. 

policy cpened in 1825 for 1,000/. has been in- 
«+ £1,337 10s. 


creased in 1840 ve 
A 1836 for "1,000. has ‘been in n- 
oe oe oe o es oe £1,287 108. 

Later policies in proportion. * Another “division” takes place 
next year, and parties now assuring will participate. 

Any other information to be obtained at the Company’s office 
in London, 32, Lombardestreet; or at the head office in 
Edinburgh. 

y order of the Board of Direct: 
_®, . Leuband seat. PETER EWART. | Resident Sec. _ 


NITER KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of ll | Earl Some 
Earl of Cou Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven 1 and "Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl f Norber | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Stair i ‘ten. 8 Esa. 
irectors—Jas. Stuart, ekeae. 
Hananel De Castro, Es y Chairma’ 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charlee Ce Graham 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. fr Charles Maitana? Esq. 
yd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
Ny “tennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
Residen F. H. Thomson, lisq. 
Charles Bowuss, 


Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 





This Company, established by at of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a 1 e paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has gitendee £ ace its b commencement in 
ey ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 60. 60,000/, 
h n 1841, the Company pak, an cor to the ee 

grey ot | eno-hel of their Shock, and also added a bonu 
2 per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 

Feat Class from the time they were effecte 
De nus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 

— T, — isas Sphowe» a. és dded to Poli 

ssured, ime Assure um added to A 
£5000 § Years 10 Months £683 6 8 ” 
ns 6 Ye 600 0 


0 
4yY eure 400 ° 0 
2 Year: 200 0 
ei promiam, never maid for the first five moderate ro ths 
Treas is for life’ paid for the first five years, where the 
7 information wii be etiptes on on gprlication to the Resi- 


tors, 
ato, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall =_ 





treated. 
N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and eatpnortnety manner, and is pomeoaling for the hairs not 
coming loose—1 An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the. usual time, and oqapente of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the nest surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 

perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
[ avecertr Someny ispensing with all ——{ > parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna §$ = Soenee. Only at METCALFE’S Sole ~~ — ae 

xford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 

ee Beware of the words “* From Metealfe's. ”* adopted 

by some houses. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC, 
OLFF & SON'S CRETA L/EVIS, or PER- 
= we yh DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
— Wo & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
hove. % hs introduction of great improvements in their 
c me ‘TA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blendin mg together with perfect harmony, beauty 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus aspenie 8 - 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature 
Fie! advanteg es resulting from the adoption ef the C CHET A 
EVIS wast »e obvious, as without the use of water, fo Jd 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 
Leather box, containing a setof 12... 7s. each. 
-- — ls, — 
lis, — 





ls 
In sets as above, without box t 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt .. ecco cove 128, — 

“Creta Levis.—Preparati drawing chalk in various 
colours, and some specimens of works pro wees by them, have 
been submitted to us by Messrs. Wolff & These speci- 
mens we had no hesitationin bronouneing powerful and effec- 
tive; but we thought it right to forward the material itself to 
one more competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, oa os 

reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for sketcbin 
it enables the artist togive colour as well as outline, which 
not rub off in the portfolio.” — Atheneum, Dec. 

Instructions for —_ ty produce the delicate shades, the 
chalk must be cut to a fine fe poa nt, and worked very lightly 
on the poor. biendin La co ase until the required tint be 
obtaine The deep shades perels *s require a broader point and 
ee preswure. —Bristol Crayon Paper, or, in fact, 

ned fo ith a fine even furface, but not glazed, are well 
pe rt aes the CRETA LAV 
OLF So to ens their poziz-invented 
SKETCHING PENG or Permanent Black Chalks: 
HB, Mid 


ory ble black, for foreground. 
N; Neutral tin, Soe Gatgnee. 


r doz 
These Pencils are peculiarly ad bd apted for qhotching heads and 


landsca ae are a 4 of ucing a beautiful effect with 
very little la wegen esive aay the drawings may 
be a ea pithout | ear of inju 

*,* Wolff & Son n Agency with 


rous 0 
respectable Country Booksellers and otient, for the sale of the 
above.—Man Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 








TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. : 
THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 
now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets. exactly copied 
from ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold. prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Sooctness at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 


Sey PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERY, 


No. 7, SmiTHrirevp Ba =. —Notwithstanding the e public 


gtr. for man o the superiority of BE 
T FRENCH BIstiLeel ED BRANDY over every other 


xin Beth or Foreign, it is yet bet partially known: J. T. 

TTS & CO. therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public 
ms themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent and 
the French Brandy, until every Family in the kingdom, in which 
Brandy is consumed, have made trial of their Patent Brandy,— 
and consequently discontinued the use of the Foreign article 
Their respective merits are fairly developed in the following 
Testimonials, to bg they again beg to refer. 

tracts from Testimonials. 

“IT do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from everything injurious to health, an 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 

“Epwarp TURNER, 





“ Professor of C hemistry in the 

“John T. Betts, Esq.” Jniversity of London,” 

“Tam bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that, for 
purity of spirit, this cannot be surpassed; and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those “acids which, though minute 
in quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 

“Joserpu Hume, 

“J. T. Betts, Esq.” “Chemist A His Majesty. ‘nd 
“ Your Brandy i is free from uncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, i in most of the Brandies im- 
ported from France. “Joun Tuomas Coorer, 

To Mr. Betts. * Lecturer on Chemist 

It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable 
ties, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest samples 
of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the peculiar value of the 
Patent Branpy 

J.T. BETTS & CO. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct 
assurance that arrangements will be c ompleted in the course of 
the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to 
purchasers against ‘the continuance of those frauds, from which 

ey have hitherto so extensively suffered; as each bottle will 
be secured by a Patent Metallic Capsule, or covering for the 
cork, of solid metal. with their name, address, and the words 

BeTTs’s Patent Baanpy”™ embossed upon it: the forgery of 
which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. 

This valuable Spirit is manufactured only at the Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield ‘Bars, leading to St. John-street ; where it may 
be obtained, either pale or coloured, in quantities not less than 
Two Gallons, at 18s. per Gallon, for C ash on delivery. 


‘EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged gofit, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;” 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ner, Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton- row; and by the 
olesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehor = at Worcester. —Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at is. 3 pin . 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over ce pie § of every bottle. 
TO THE PUBLIc, 
EALTH being paramount to all earthly bles. 
sings, mankind are ever anxious to recover it when 
and to preserve it when restored. The STOMACH and EN EMA 
PUMPS, originally invented by J. Read, were sanctioned by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the highest me- 
dical authorities in the kingdom, as well as on the continents of 
sesame, Pde and America (vide the Life of Sir Astley Cooper, 
p- 301). R. begs to inform the public that he has made such 
A RA in his Enema Fountains which surpass anything 
of the kind ever offered, inasmuch as they are more simple, 
portable, and durable, fitted with tubes that are not affected by 
the hottest climate. Manufactured only by the patentee, 3, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly, — . None are genuine except 
stamped with the words “ Read’ 's Patent.’ 


THE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
possessing virtues which have hitherto defied the researches 
of the most eminent men. Many who have proved it, will testify, 
that nervous vigour, refreshing sleep, and easy digestion are the 
pure rewards of a patient trial. Above forty of the nobility use 
Prepared and sold (for the Proprietor) by E. PURSER. pries- 
pds, Blackfriars, in boxes, at ly. I}d., 2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. each, 
containing directions for its use, and advice to the Patient, with 
‘Testimonials attached. Sold also by the Wholesale Houses, and 
all respectable Chemists. Ask for Dr. GRANDISON’S Charity 











From W. A. Goff, Esq., 11, Rloomsbury-square, Dec. 21, 1942. 
“Sir, I cannot refuse’ to state that your Pill has had an effect 
upon my Nerves, almost miraculous.— Your 0 =e servant, a» 
“ To Dr. Grandison.”” ; 


+ r Try 
~HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUIN IN E DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facuury, for 
preserving the ‘EE TH to the latest possible period. ‘Ihe ad- 
vantages of this truly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence e, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instant! earabie | in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities i pre- 
conte decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy 7 
the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, i 
subject to blecdinz, gives,in most cases, oaadiate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly benelicial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of amercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums rims from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks e virtue of 
this ; celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness ~ the teeth, as wel il 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Freoristor’ s Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To ya ured of all sespeetas 
ipecicipe Venders, in boxes at 1s. 9d. and 2s. db each; and 

through the following Agents :—Sanger, 150, O.: xford-street ; 
Sutin, ‘ & eapside ; Hi & Co. 63, Deford -stzest 5 | ) 

it. Paul's ‘Ghurchyard; -Barclay & Sons, an 
doncstreet: * Sutton & ye. 10, Bow Churchyard ; and J. D. "Best, 


est, 
‘N B, Orders by post immediately attended to, 











THE ATHENAUM 


CFes.3 ‘ 





Just published, in 8vo. 16 pages, 25 

ANTHIAN MARBLES: the 

MONUMENT. A Disquisitional Essay. 

a Fox, 67, rate eter To 
his day is publishe: 

OMESTIC SCENES in GREENLAND and 

ICELAND. A Book for Children, with 9 Engravings. 

36mo. cloth, price 2s. 
Paternoster-row, Feb. Ist, 194 
0 mon ‘isbn Hee Voorst. 


ue NaruraL TIISTORY, ANTIQUI- 
MANUFACTURES, &c., of the COUNTY of 
STAFFORD. By ROBERT GARNER, F.L.S 
8vo. with many iusmations” price 1 guinea. 
John Van Voorst, 1, we TT 
Just published, 12mo., price 3s. 6:4. 
A NEW THEORY of GR AVITATION. 
By JOSEPH DENISON, Esq. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


ROSE’ 7 BIOGRAPHICAL —— 
st published, Part XXII 
EW G rE NER AL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected and partl d by th 
late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B. B.D. si papslcanit apie pe 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. peeoee. Ludaatecstrect. 
Published this day. in small 8vo. 
UTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for the use of Students} in the University of Edinburgh. 
y DUGALD STEWART, 

Formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the U niversity. 
paid ne tems oe with a Memoir of the Au or b 
obert Ca 
Whittaker & Co.’ seaman 


HARPY 




















Maclachlan, Stewart & co 
and Henry Washbourne, London. 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
HE SABBATH COMPANION ; being Essays 
on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. De- 
signed especia!ly for the use of Young Persons. 
By the Kev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's and Vicar of St. Bride's. 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


Just OD price 4d. 
T HE ‘NATURE 


METHOD of 
By R. hy EMERSON. 
Also. by the same Author, 
Man Thinking ; an Oration. 
Cc, E. Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, — bury- H 
Simpkin, ‘Marae Cc Bes and all Booksel Her: ee inci 
his day is published. price Rightens npence 
HE ‘SI ATE and PROSPECTS of PENNY 
POSTAGE, as developed in the Evidence taken before 
the Postage Committee of 1843: with Incidental Remarks on the 
‘Testimony of the Post Office Authorities’ and an Appendix of 
mei 1K. By ROWLAND HILL, 


ond on: © th aries Knight a Co. ». 22, aint. 


NT” price 


R. SERJE AN T TALFOURDS TRAGE- 


DIES ; to which are added a few Verses and Sonnets. 
si 0. @s. 6d. 
eas 
= 


Eeward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


Part I., onthe Ist of February, 
NEOLOGY. Introductory, a and 
Prac oa * 
T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. F.G 
Fellow of f~ a College, ge, C Cambridge; P Pootessor ap Geology in 
ollege, 
Tobe published 5 ie 8 Monthly Py arts, code Containing 128 pages, 
numerous Woodcuts, pric 
John V an! Voorst, 1, an a 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BBO’ TSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Part 47, 2s. 6d. 
Abbotsford Wav: erley Novels, Part 2, New Issue, 5s. 
Abbotsford Waverley Novels, Vol. 1V. boards. 
People’s Waverley Novels, No. 108 and Part 27. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, Vol. IL. 
___k. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


MULREADY’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


NE VICAR of WAKEFIELD, with Thirty- 
two Illustrations by W. MULREADY, k. A.. engraved by 
John Thompson. Square 8vo. 218. ; or morocco, 36s. 
“The work is superior to any modern work. *'_ Atheneum, 
“There are some designs in the volume in which art may 
justly boast of having added something to even the exquisite 
funcy vd a Goldsmith.""— Examiner. 
- $s the nearest to perfection of any volume that has 
hitherto issued from the British press.”"—Art- Union, 
obn Van Voorst,1, Paternoster-row. 


POEMS, BY THE AUTHOR OF *THE CATHEDRAL.’ 

In THOU size, price 4s. 6d. the 3rd edition, with Additions, of 

MYHOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ THE CATREDRAL.’ 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 


ae ae ON TUE KINGDOM OF CIIRIST. 
vols. post 8vo. price I. le. the 2nd edition of 
r SHE ‘KINGDOM of CHRIST; or, Hints toa 
Quaker, respecting the Pinelples, Constitution, and Ordi- 
nances, ef the CATHOLIC ( RC 
y FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M. 
Chaplain of Guy's eteaial, and Professor of English’ a 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-pl a 
ivingtons, ‘aul's urchya’ a te 
Dar ton Clark, Holborn-hill. ‘) r ee 


NEW bia dangyd OF MR. p. ADE’S SERMONS, 
2mo. price 6s. the Fifth Volume of 
LAIN’ "PAROCHIAL "SERMONS, preached 
in the Parish Church of Polten-le-Saears. 
sy the Rev. JAMES SLAD) a! a 
Vicar of Bolton and ‘Cunte of 
Rivingtons, St. ro 3 Catecheré, ] Weteriso-place. 
f whom ma 


New Editions of the former Volumes, price 6s, each. 








Als 
1. Taylor's Philip Van Artevel 
2. Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 
3. Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 


press. 


In the 





























ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


COLBURN’S 
NEW MONTHLY 


Magazine and Humorist, 


Contains the following interesting Articles:— 


1. LETTERS from HONG KONG and MACAO. 
2.THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Part IL 


3. YOUNG ENGLAND; or, THe PEniLs oF 


THE Crisis. 


4, NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the COURTS of 
VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, and 
NAPLES. By the MARCHIONESS of LONDON- 
DERRY. (Continued.) 


5. THE VERDICT of the WORLD. By Mrs. 
GORE. 


6. THE MONSTER MEETING. 
7. THE BUTT. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
8. AN ADDRESS to FATHER MATHEW. 
9. SONG of the SPIRIT of POVERTY. 
ELIZA COOK. 
10. ON HEARING. By HORACE SMITH, 
Esq. 
11. A LOST CHARACTER. By the Author of 
* Peter Priggins.’ 
2,.A DAY of DISASTERS. 
KENNEY, Esq. 
BEHIND THE 
BLANCHARD, Esq. 
LINES. By the Author of * Lacon.’ 


. THE GOOD OLD PLAN;; or, Jesutr Dis- 


CiPLINE in the 18th Century. A True Story. 


By 


By JAMES 


SCENES. By LAMAN 


Preparing for Publication. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps bee Illustrations, price 26 ¥ 


THE VOYAGES AND SERVICES OF | 8 
THE NEMESIS, 


From 1840 to 1843. 
FROM THE NOTES OF HER LATE COMMANDER, 
W. H. HALL, R.N., of the Vicloria and Albert Yacht. 


And from Personal Observations made in Cutna, and other 
Parts, by W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M. &c 


This Work, besides containing an ——! description of 
the numerous interesting localities visited by The Nemesis, 
(the first iron-armed steamer that crossed the Line,) will 
comprise a complete History of the Origin, Progress, and 
Termination of 
THE LATE EVENTS IN CHINA, 
detailing all the operations of the War, with Remarks upon 
the Character of the People, and the Prospects of our future 
intercourse with them. 
A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE NEW COLONY OF 
HONG KONG. 

It will also contain notices of some of the Portuguese Slave 
Settlements at Mozambique, Delagoa Bay, &c., with Obser- 
vations on the Comoro Islands, &c. ; together with Remarks 
on the peculiarities of Iron Steam Vessecs, and their ad- 
< cy am enemy's coast. 

ose who may desire to secure early copies are re- 
quested ay coal their names as subscribers to their respective 

ooksellers, without delay. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER of COLBURN'S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
And Naval and Military Journal, 


Contains the following interesting Papers: A Glance upon 
Recollection of the Siege of Cadiz, illustrated—An 
Zahwan ‘Tunis—A Glance at Indian Affairs, Retro- 
Prospective—A Fonalens 's Furlough— Errors and 
‘aults of our Military System, by Col. Firebrace—Three Weeks’ 
Cruise in the Gulf of Mexico—Narrative of the Niger Expedition 
—Historical etch at U Military Faninments, by Dr. N avenane 
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Turkish A e the Battle of Waterloo, the Duke and Lord 
Hill—Penioau ar Medal—Military Reformation — the 
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Operations in fade —Lotier of Major Gen, W. 
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William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


In 8vo. price 12s. Vol. 1X. (the last)of 
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